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Tug present world crisis, which is too 
apparent to require emphasis, has several 
spects. They are classified as political, 
economie and moral. I do not propose to 
lescribe the crisis; it is sufficient to remark 
that ‘‘we are passing through one of those 
revolutionary periods in the history of the 
race whieh come at long intervals and 
which are the result of the operation of 
forces long accumulating. . .. [It] is a 
period like the fall of the Roman Empire, 
like the Renaissance, like the beginning of 
the politieal and social revolutions in Eng- 
land and France in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies.’’! 

Like those, these too are great days. 
Days of crucial decisions, strong moving 
forces, hot passions and devoted purposes. 
In our youth, when the spell of adventure 
was full upon us, great persons and great 
events thrilled us with a longing for their 
return. We wanted to ride with Charles 
Martel against the Moors, to follow the 
waving white plume of Henry of Navarre 
and to sail with Nelson at Trafalgar. 
These persons from distant lands belonged 
to the saga of romance that Washington 
wrote at Valley Forge and Yorktown, that 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett and Buffalo 


1 Nicholas Murray Butler. ‘‘A Planless World.’’ 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
June 11, 1931. 


Bill sang in rigorous exploits on the fron- 
tier. In these days of danger, erisis and 
catastrophe we have only The Lone Ranger 
to comfort us. 

For it is a fairy-story attitude that seeks 
comfort, solace and security in the face of 
trial and in the presence of distress. This 
attitude is very old and world-wide. It has 
long been the hope of mankind to be saved 
from misfortune and rescued from a relent 
less foe by some fortuitous turn of the 
wheel of fate. Even in an age ealled sei- 
entific, we hope that our Ugly Ducklings 
will also become beautiful Swans, that our 
Cinderellas sitting in the ashes of our 
despair will also find their Princes and 
that every Briar Rose, asleep for a hun- 
dred years, will also awaken as fresh and 
young as on the day it left us. 

But when our fathers established free 
public-school education they put aside the 
temptation of children everywhere to rely 
upon magic, fate and destiny, and they 
declared that they would depend upon 
education. 

Now realism consists in facing facts as 
they are and not viewing them as we wish 
them to be. The essence of the fairy 
world is to escape from reality. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that to-day is no time to 
waste upon generalities. There are things 
to be done. The duties laid upon American 





education are imperative and unexampled. 
We are now to decide whether we shall see 
the needs of American civilization in the 
world crisis that confronts us and_ that 
education can properly serve, or whether 
we shall continue in the path of narrow 
concepts and small meanings. We face a 
supreme opportunity. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Realism requires that we face the tide of 
ereat concern with which American eiti- 
‘What shall we do to 


develop physical and social fitness in our 


ens are asking, 
youth???’ The urgency of the desire for 
preparedness points this question. An ade- 
quate answer should have been demanded 
years ago, but weakness in physique, lack 


if motor skills, delinquency, youthful erime 


and unpatriotic attitudes were apparently 
not striking enough to arouse education. 
‘‘What shall we do to develop physical and 
social fitness in our vouth?”’ The question 
recurs. It can not be answered by offering 
the old curriculum that seeks primarily 
academic achievement. A new emphasis is 
demanded; a new viewpoint must prevail. 

In attempting to answer that question, 
certain considerations must be reviewed. 
We know that we must prepare to meet the 
demands of aggression as they arise, but 
we are also determined to view the prob- 
lem broadly and to see national life in 
terms of peace and progress as well as in 
We know, 


too, that the wars now raging in the world 


terms of war and destruction. 


to-day may end to-morrow, but that our 
national needs for vigor, vitality, citizen- 
ship, morale, patriotism and belief in our 
Indeed,, the 


nation is not merely to prepare to make 


democracy will still go on. 


war: it is to live, before, during and after. 
Many of the war-like virtues such as phys- 
ical courage, stamina, cooperation, endur- 
leaders are desirable 


anee and faith in 
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Hence Pla 


for preparedness must see beyond the i: 


traits in people at all times. 


mediate needs of combatant forees—impor 
tant as these are—to the needs of youth f 
physical and social fitness in national life 

We know the demand to-day for fitness 
Physical fitness is basic in preparedness 
Sometimes we fail to appreciate that fitness 
is not only physical. Indeed, it is never 
properly that alone. Fitness includes mer 
tal and emotional orientation. Treason 
may occur among persons physieally fit 
but never amone those emotionally edu 
cated. 

This broad concept of fitness is compre 
hensive enough to win the enthusiastic sup- 
That sup 
port is assured when we say it is the fitness 


When edu- 


cation does the job that it can do, we need 


port of educational leadership. 
of free citizens that we mean. 
not fear for liberty. Moreover, since free 
dom and liberty are not inherited but are 
achieved, the meaning of both must be 
taught to youth. Some young people need 
to learn in school that democracy is not 
such a selfish affair that liberty means that 
the individual is free to do as he pleases 
Delinquency, crime records and aetivities 
of subversive groups in the United States 
Youth 


must learn that each person belongs to 


teach us something in this matter. 


2° oups—to family, to community, to state, 
to the nation. To belong to a nation is an 
obligation to be discharged by behavior 
that contributes to national life. Social 
responsibility to American life must be- 
come as compelling as personal freedom to 
live in America. In the fusion of the two 
we become fit. 

When fitness is conceived to be something 
more than improved peristalsis, then na- 
tional needs for fitness in soldiers and hu 
man needs for excellence are not at cross 
purposes. In a democracy properly con- 
ceived human needs and properly conceived 
national needs fuse, coalesce and become 
individual for 


one. The needs of the 





























January 11, 1941 
physique correspond to national needs for 
vigor and vitality in eitizens. The needs 
of the personality for belonging correspond 
to national needs for patriotism and love of 
Neither persons nor 
exalted or 


country in citizens. 
the nation need be debased. 
Proper planning will lead us to think of 
benefits to the nation without which per- 
sons are bereft, and benefits to persons 
without which there would be no nation. 
There is, then, no national good that is 
unable to prove itself in relation to others— 
family, community, state or nation. 
When, therefore, the education of youth 
to-day and the needs of the nation now are 
examined together, it is apparent that the 
become vital 
It is the separation of 


schools must centers of a 
realistic education. 
edueational from national and 
individual needs that denotes our failure— 
a failure, however, that condemns nothing 
but our practice. We know what we should 
do, we know the needs of the whole organ- 
ism, we have time and again declared that 
the whole child goes to school. Edueation’s 
failure to meet the persistent problems of 
American social life-problems to which it 
has a contribution to make—is due pri- 
marily to its emphasis upon what is ealled 
mind, to its devotion to a partial eduea- 
tion of man, 

Long after a new point of view is ac- 
cepted old 
Modern educators announce the principle 
that the whole child goes to school, but 


parents continue to regard schooling as 


purpose 





as sound, practices persist. 


mental training and schoolmasters devise 
curricula in the ‘‘solid subjects.’? This 
sort of lag between stated principles and 
settled practices is widely observed in all 
human institutions that are influenced by 
tradition and custom. It is not true in 


industry, nor so strong in business and 
When a steel corporation discovers 
a new process for making steel, it scraps 
its old plant that cost millions of dollars 
to erect the new 
new demands. 


trade. 


one that will fulfil the 
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Edueation finds it difficult to move rap- 
idlv toward new plants, new organizations 
and new curricula. There is a great abun- 
dance of evidence to show that the young 
of the human species can acquire not only 
ideas and facility in the use of them, but 
beautiful bodies, 


fine personalities, 


vigorous physique, skill and grace in move- 


also 


ment. 

The new science of man and society, how- 
ever, will continue its demands for a new 
approach, a new viewpoint, and a new 
emphasis in practice. In this science there 
is no such thing as mind separate and dis- 
tinct from body, and no reality in a person 
except in the wholeness of the organism. 
In the light of present facts, therefore, it 
will not be sufficient for educators to de- 
clare that the whole child goes to sehool; 
in view of urgent necessities, it becomes 
essential that they observe particular chil- 
dren who go to sechool—children with 
mouths full of decayed teeth; children who 
fear and are dumb with superstitions ; chil- 
dren with weak muscles, awkward move- 
ments in 


tongues; children who have limited facili- 


arms and lees as well as in 
ties to play, who must use dirty, crowded 
locker rooms that offend the senses; chil- 
dren without adequate motor skills, the 
lack of which accentuates the adjustment 
problems and sharpens the personality dis- 
turbances that arise. 

It is clear that all intellectuals must wage 
a vigorous war upon a narrow intellectual- 
ism and must come to understand that the 
finest achievements of mind are, for social 
and, therefore, educational purposes, par- 
tial and limited in their outcomes. In a 
world that is faced with problems of delin- 
quency and crime, rising rates of nervous 
and mental diseases, unfitness not only for 
war but also for civil life, disillusionment 
and loss of morale, education must rethink 
its funetion. American citizens want a 
real answer to the question, ‘‘ What shall 
we do to develop the physical and social 
fitness of our youth?’’ 
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To make clear an answer to this question, 
I propose to indicate in some detail a plan 


{ 


of action that health education and phiysi- 
should 


education in 


eal education 


Health 


major lines of effort: 


follow. 


schools has three 


health service, health- 


ful living in the school and health instrue- 


tion. 
The first is health service. This includes 


typically examination and protection of 


children. It should be as often as necessary 
and as nearly complete as the situation 
demands. The examination should inquire 


We 


want no physician in the schools, regardless 


into the status of the whole organism. 


of the department in charge, who is looking 


only for defects and structural disease. We 
prefer physicians on the board of education 
prepared to examine the whole child. We 


want this examination to include attitudes, 
ty traits and responses, as well as 
health 
the examiner to arouse in 


personal 


defects and organie disturbances, 


and we expect 


individual children motives of effort, co- 


operation and personal support. In short, 
we insist that the examination is an eduea- 
tional experience of great import. — It 
should never be necessary to inform physi- 
cians that more than arches are involved in 
a case of flat feet, and that children are not 
biological specimens with or without ton- 
sils. 

The accepted procedure in school health 
work is to examine children, advise parents 
and follow up this advice in a persuasive 
and assisting effort to secure corrections. 
No one who has visited school eclinies can 
be unfamiliar with the extent and serious- 
ness of the health disturbances of children. 
The correction of these defects, however, is 
a troublesome problem, but not because we 
how. The problem is social 


do not know 


and not seientific. The traditional concept 
of what edueation purports to be willingly 
treats mind but balks at what is ealled body. 
Edueational principle says that the whole 


child goes to school but educational practice 


and expression of community opinion ac 


cepts mind and rejects body. No one criti 
cizes the expenditure of public funds t 
correct speech defeets of school children 
whether indigent or not—because speech is 
somehow regarded as mind and therefore 
as education. Moreover, there are not 
many doctors engaged in private speech 
practice. On the other hand, serious objee 
tions are raised in correcting defects of 
tonsils, teeth, eves, feet, spines and other 
organs because these are somehow body and 
therefore not the province of edueation 
And yet tonsils go to school, teeth go to 
school—the whole child goes to school. 

It would be rash and absurd to reeom- 
in hospital and 


There 


are well-established facilities for these ser- 


mend that schools engage 


therapeutic activities in general. 


vices in the community and it would be a 
waste of human effort and wealth to enter 
But 
the problem is not solved by saying that 


upon a plan of needless duplication. 


the correction of defects is not edueation- 

that this sort of thing is not the school’s 
business. On the contrary, vital health 
problems of children are always the school’s 
business, the board of education’s business, 
the community’s business. It is of secon- 
dary importance whether the job is done 
through the private practitioner paid for 
It is of 
primary importance that those responsible 
for public education see that these devital- 
izing defects of children are cared for, that 
these future citizens shall not be handi- 
capped all life long through failure either 
of knowledge or of interest. Humbolt 
wrote, ‘‘The finest fruit earth holds up to 
its Maker is a man.’’ Some of the fruit 
grown in American gardens is wormy and 


by parents or in some other way. 


unfit. 

The failure of some educational leaders 
to extend their interest beyond the prob- 
lems of promotion, grade placements, rat- 
ing scales and achievement quotients gives 
an opportunity to state health officials to 











ery edueational responsibility and com- 


tenev in these matters. The argument 


or health-department responsibility cen 
ters largely in the health-service funetion 
and is based upon the proposition to give 
unified supervision of health from birth to 
maturity. Thus the Mailler 
recommends in its provisional report to the 


Commission 
islature ‘‘development of a school-health 
‘ovram—and its integration in a ecompre- 
hensive long-range health program for the 
the This 


integrated lone-range 


munity and individual.’” 


ak posal for an 
health service extending from the gravid 
womb to the yawning grave sounds like 


some of the integration ideas that have 


plagued modern edueation. The depart- 
nent of health proposes to come into the 
But 


experienced school or health official 


school to handle the health service. 
any 
knows that contagious skin and sealp dis- 
eases, such as seabies, pediculosis and im- 
petigo, ean be stopped and kept out of 
the schools only when the department of 
both 


Moreover, what kind of super- 


education provides diagnosis and 
treatment. 
vision 1s the state health department pre- 
pared to give in communities without health 
officials or in cases requiring the continual 
adjustment of the educational program to 
meet the individual’s needs? Assignment 
of school health services to the state board 
of health is about as reasonable as to assign 
safety education in the classroom to the 
police department, the purchase, care and 
distribution of books to the public library 
board, voeational education to the state em- 
ployment ageney, child-welfare activities 
to the state welfare commission and agri- 
cultural edueation to the state department 
John W. Studebaker, U. 8. 


Commissioner of Education, gives us a clear 


of agriculture. 


statement of the problem and the answer 
when he writes, 

If we are to avoid unnecessary difficulties and 
the duplications and inefficiencies growing out of a 


2 May 15, 1939. 
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muddled structure of administrative authority, and 


if we are to avoid the chiseling away of edueational 


functions by function is 


agencies whose primary 
not education, we should insist upon plaeing the 


] of the edueational 


school health program in eha 


—e 


authorities.3 


In addition to school health service to 
be provided by the board of edueation there 
healthful the 


offer in the 


must be living in school 
Schools 
healthful 


ules the most hygienic known and in pupil 


must housing most 


environment possible, in’ sched 
teacher relationships the best that can be 
established. — It 


is about time that school 
time to eat 
the 


and became interested in an at- 


management gave children 


their lunch, stopped using word 
‘hurry’’ 
mosphere of tranquility, poise and calm. 
Children in the elementary school should 
never have home work to do. 

The third phase of health edueation is 
health Publie-health 
needlessly worry about this 
that 


tending 


instruction. officials 


matter, now 
for ex- 
functions. the 
chairman of the Medical 
Edueation of the New York State Medical 
Society! stated that he was convinced that 
health the 
schools should be reviewed by ‘‘the profes 
like 


asking lawyers to review the materials of 


federal grants are available 


their Recently 


Committee on 


materials of instruction for 


sionally trained groups.’’ This is 
social science because the defects in social 
practice are the special business of lawyers. 
Moreover, by what qualification are persons 
trained in pathology, prepared and well 
prepared to care for the sick and to treat 
disease, professionally trained where health 
Medical 


are not noteworthy teachers of health by 


matters are concerned ? persons 
either precept or example. 
The health 
should begin in the first grade and continue 
There 
scientific motivating instruction in how to 
fact 


eurrieculum = in instruction 


through the high sehool. must be 


scientific and 


Physical 


is based on 
Health 


live—that 


3 Journal of and Education, 


June, 1940. 








motivated to the finest personal expression 
in national life. This curriculum is basie 


in the school and should be taught and 
supervised by experts in knowledge and in 
living. Teachers of health must be good 
examples to children. 

It is apparent that this program in its 
several phases should be subsidized by the 
federal government and directed by state 
educational authorities with the assistance 
of technical persons such as dentists, dental 
hyvienists, physicians, nurses, nutritionists, 
psychologists and others. 

With respect to physical education it is 
education must 


now clear that Ameriean 


awaken anew its interest in physique, 
stamina, endurance, vitality, motor skills 
These qualities will 
this big adolescent nation in 
The force that Hitler has 


take 


and physical courage. 
be tested in 
the years ahead. 

let loose in the 
through frightful 
fore its streneth is spent. 


world will us_ all 


‘*boes of learning’’ be- 
There may be 


eood in this after all, for something like 


this was needed to arouse us from our 
lethargy about physical education. 

I have three recommendations to pro- 
pose: 


The first is for physical edueation in the 
elementary school. Time allotments must 
be greatly extended. This may well mean a 
lengthening of the school day. Opportuni- 
ties for vigorous activities should be pro- 
vided over a five- to six-hour program daily. 
Physical edueation should be given in the 
afternoon as far as possible. Saturdays, 
holidays and vacation periods should be 
utilized. Development of clubs and teams 
that 


able. 


promote group cooperation is desir- 
is physical education in the 
junior and senior high schools. In this 
rT 

rhree 


The second 


more hours must be made available. 
hundred minutes a week is a bare minimum. 
Periods should be daily, periods should be 
lengthened and in some instances double 


periods are essential. Vigorous, rugged 
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and daring activities are needed for the 
many, and only the few, who are unable to 
engage in such activities, should experience 
restricted programs. Restriction of pro- 
erams because of the needs of individual 
children is scientific and wise; restriction 
of programs because of the lack of vision 
or indifference of adults is a tragedy and 
a disgrace. 
Continuance of the present policy, in 
some schools, of prominence for the athletes 
and neglect of the non-athletes contributes 
little or nothing to the satisfaction of 
national We should never forget 
that an athletic aristocracy in the school is 
rugged individualism in social life and has 
We can never 


needs. 


about the same justification. 
rightly assume that the number of people 
in the stadium is a measure either of edu- 
cation or of opportunity. An Ugly Duck- 
ling may become a Beautiful Swan by wait- 
ing. Gene inheritance takes care of that; 
social policy has nothing to do with it. 
But the education of youth in eritical times 
can never properly be viewed apart from 
the persistent human need of the day and 
hour. When our present needs are con- 
spicuously those for stamina, endurance, 
vitality, funetional leisure skills, motor 
adaptability, is it not socially a erime to 
allow sport to serve other than socially eon- 
structive ends? Surely if Kepler and New- 
ton could take liberties with the sun, moon 
and stars, I may be permitted to make this 
observation upon these celestial bodies of 
our athletic world. 

The third 
school camps. 
tablished to promote national solidarity, to 
give reality to democratic ideals and to 


recommendation concerns 


School camps should be es- 


insure, especially for urban children, essen- 
tial experiences that come only from close 
contact with nature. 

These camps should be administered by 
educational authorities and regarded as one 
important part of public-school education. 
Medical re-checks on all past reeommenda- 





ms should be made and treatment given 
vhen The 


ps should include camp construction, 


y) 
alli 


necessary. program of these 
conservation, forest preservation, road 


wnyd. trail building. Special instruction 
should be provided in various manual and 
chanical fields, such as handling machin- 
rv, trucks, tractors and other machines 
this type as approved by vocational ex- 
perts. Stress should be plaeed upon hikes 
r endurance, swimming for safety, adapt- 
ability for general utility. The rudiments 
military training could be started and 
military skills as map-reading, recon- 
ssance, trail blazing and elementary avi- 
tion could be learned, but the purpose is 
ot military but educationally developmen- 


Camps with appropriate purposes and 


erams Should be established for girls. 

School camps should be conducted dur- 
ing the summer vacations and attended for 
at least one month each of three summers, 
preferably the three summers before gradu- 
ation from high sehool. 

Attendance of all children of junior- and 
senior-high-school age is highly desirable. 


\ 


A\ttendanee or an aeceptable equivalent 
should be required for graduation. 

Boards of education, school trustees and 
similar edueational officers should be given 
financial help by the federal government to 
levelop and extend physical education in 
schools and eamps. . 

The fairy tales of these days are the old 
Smith ““The 
moment Ireland is mentioned, the English 
The moment 


Sydney wrote, 


programs. 


bid adieu to common sense.’’ 
education is mentioned we think of the aca- 


demic courses, which some eall the solid 
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subjeets, we think of book learning and 
wrap ourselves in the tinsel of a classical 
earry the 
We forget emotional fields, social 


past and wands of enchanted 
Prinees. 
relationships, physical performances and 
the sources of our common joys, the senses. 
The desire to be a spirit has made us forget 
that we are organisms. 

Realism will lead us to say that, in plans 
for the future, the qualities needed in the 
effective the and 
happy eitizen are not suddenly aequired. 


soldier or in healthy 
They are the product of years of activities 
and experiences in youth and childhood. 
Realism also leads us to note that physical 
edueation in the schools is not designed to 
for the 
This is the job of mili- 


prepare youth actual, technical 
tasks of warfare. 
tary experts. Physical education is pre- 
requisite to military training. Courage, 
stamina and endurance are essential condi- 
tions demanded in youth before military 
preparation begins. National preparedness 
is not a matter of a few months. 


back into early childhood; it rests upon 


It reaches 


vitality, strength, skills, quick and easy 
movement, endurance and hardihood to be 
developed in schools and camps. 

In no instance, therefore, should military 
drill in high schools be substituted for phys- 
ical edueation. Nor should it be assumed 
that physical edueation is a substitute for 
military training. Sound school programs 
of health and physical education can pre- 
pare youth so that subsequent military 
training ean begin with technical military 
matters and not be concerned with the basic 
development of fitness, endurance, stamina 


and physical courage. 


WORKSHOPS: THEIR VALUES AND PROBLEMS 


By WILHELMINA HILL 


DIRECTOR, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION WORKSHOP, UNIVERSITY Of}! 


SINCE the first Progressive Education 


Association Workshop was established at 





DENVER 


Ohio State University in the summer of 


1936, several types of workshops have been 
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developed in different parts of the country 
to meet various educational needs. The 
first worksl Op established by the PEA was 
in response to a need felt by teachers and 


special 


ts participating in the Aiken ex- 
periment to work out together some of their 
common problems in the fields of science 
and mathematics. This proved mutually 
beneficial to both staff and students, so that 
funds were appropriated by sponsoring 
agencies for further workshops in the sum- 
mers of 1987, 1938 and 1939. By the sum- 
mer of 1940, the association felt that most 
ot the universities, school systems and other 
cooperating agencies should be able to con- 
tinue the workshops without much outside 
financial aid. Many of the workshops were 
able to continue. Five of these workshops 
were concerned largely with loeal problems 
of large school districts. Nearby universi- 
ties cooperated in these ventures. Other 
workshops were conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the universities which had origi- 
nally cooperated in the earlier experimental 
workshops. 

The 1940 session of the Denver Summer 
Workshop was held under the joint spon- 
sorship of the University of Denver and the 
Denver publie schools, with assistance from 
the PEA Committee on Workshops and the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
ACE. This workshop was regional in char- 
acter, since 144 of the 180 members were 
Denver teachers and administrators. An 
innovation in this workshop was the inelu- 
sion of elementary-school teachers and prin- 
cipals. Part tuition was paid by the Den- 
ver system for 120 of the participants. 
These were seleeted by schools and froups 
of schools to attend the workshop for the 
purpose of working on building problems 
or other problems seleeted by their froups. 
Problems in the areas of general edueation 
and guidance seemed to predominate. 

A teacher-education workshop was held 
during the second part of the summer at 
the University of Chieago for those con- 


cerned with problems of in-service and pre- 


service training of teachers. This was 
sponsored by the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation. <A first attempt at developing 
a county workshop was made by the Gree 
ville (S. C.) County publie schools in ¢o- 
operation with Furman University. The 
Colorado State College of Edueation has 
maintained a workshop for two summers: 
one under the guidance of the PEA and 
one its own venture—a secondary-edueatio: 
workshop. 

The 1940 PEA Workshop at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been r 
ported as most successful. It was the firs! 
workshop located on the main campus 0 
Teachers College with its use of the dint 
room and classroom facilities in the Horace 
Mann School. The Teachers College staif 
is much interested in workshop techniques 
and is studying plans for extending then 
to include a larger number of experienced 
teachers pursuing graduate work. 

The workshop idea not only has been 
spreading during recent summer sessions 
but has been appearing as a valuable learn 
ing experience for teachers during the win 
ter months. This type of workshop has the 
added advantage that its members are 
actually working with educational problems 
at the time that they are participating in 
the workshop program and are able to tr 
new procedures in teaching, guidance or 
administration while interest is still high. 

A demand for this type of workshop for 
elementary-school teachers and administra 
tors of that part of Colorado surrounding 
the University of Denver led to the estab- 
lishment of an elementary-education work 
shop in the fall of 1939. While the project 
was financed by the university and by the 
tuition of workshop students, it received in 
planning and carrying out its program the 
cooperation of seven county superinten 
dents, the superintendents of several 


nearby town school systems, the Denver 
school system and the State Department of 


Public Instruction. 
This workshop continued throughout the 
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A 


winter and spring quarters. Several 
‘ts members attended the Denver Sum- 
r Workshop. Now we are beginning our 
ond year with an enlarged staff, more 
terials and expanded facilities such as 
art studio, a speech studio and demon- 
ation classes. One advance has been an 
eased cooperation of other departments 

university—speech, art, psychology, 


’ 
Vsical 


education, library—in contribut- 
‘toour program. This is helping to meet 
problem of the added expense involved 
arrying out this type of educational 
ram. About half of our members are 
tm Denver and half from nearby towns, 
h as Englewood, Wheatridge, Brighton, 
len and Edgewater, and from adjacent 

al areas. 
\nother workshop which has operated 
‘essfully during the school year was 
established at Wayne University (Detroit) 
the year 1938-1939. 


a nudary-school-eurrieulum workshop, but 


At first it was a 


iow includes both secondary and elemen- 
tary workshops and a_teacher-education 
orkshop designed to help Detroit teachers 
rticipating in the national teacher-educa- 


n study. 


WorxksHor VALUES 


1 


This rapid extension of workshops and 
workshop techniques is due in large part to 
certain values which teachers and other 
educators have found in them: 

1. Opportunities are offered for partici- 
pants to work on real educational problems 
of real school situations. These may be 
problems of individual teachers, of build- 
nes or of school systems. Both teachers 
and their schools and systems have found 
this opportunity of greater educational 
value than work in the usual summer-school 
‘ourses where students follow instructors’ 
assignments and consider hypothetical edu- 
cational problems. 

2. The workshop provides an excellent 


inedium for the in-service growth and train- 
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ing of teachers. The latter learn how to use 
the arts more effectively in their teaching; 
they aequire improved speech techniques ; 
evident ; 


personality development is pro- 


fessional erowth is obvious; skills) in 
teacher-teacher enterprise are gained, 

3. There is greater recognition of indi 
vidual ability and achievement than in most 
situations in which the teacher finds him- 
self. This gives him better poise, greater 
security in trying experimental work and 
in many instances opportunities for new 
work in new positions. 

4. The workshop organization provides 
more help from experts and from other 
experienced teachers in assisting each par- 
ticipant with his problem. A proportion- 
ately larger staff is available for consulta- 
tion and guidance than is true of most 
educational courses or programs for teach- 
ers. 

5. In the belief that teachers as well as 
children ‘‘learn to do by doing,’’ many 
opportunities are provided for direct learn- 
ing experiences. These include experiences 
in the art and musie studios, in speech work, 
in community study and in the attack on 
consumer problems. 

6. An outstanding value is the opportun- 
ity to see one’s own problem in the light of 
a larger framework—the whole child or 
vouth, the total curriculum, the entire com- 
munity, the social scene. 

7. From workshop experiences there is a 
vreater probability that ideas and plans 
will be translated into action in real school 
situations than there would be from attend- 
ance at the average college class, which is 
likely to be based on a syllabus planned in 
advanee and on edueational theories and 
problems that the instructor can only hope 
will be usable. 

8. Workshops have tended to increase the 
learner’s knowledge and experience with 
media of learning other than the highly 
verbal techniques of reading, speaking and 
These media include: 


writing. ‘‘other’’ 
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excursions into the community, experiences 
in the arts, educational films and radio. It 
is believed, and has been demonstrated, that 
experiences with these media in workshops 
have led to their increased use in working 
with learners in school situations. 

9, Workshops have provided more fre- 
quent experiences in democratic procedures 
as related to the learning process than is 
the 


‘*Participation”’ 


ease with college courses. 


usually 
is the keyword—partici- 
pation in planning, in developing, in ear- 
rying through, in evaluating—participation 
in all the 
Under the belief that democracy can not 


be taueht where there is no demoeracy, the 


phases of learning process. 


workshop program attempts to provide 


opportunities for democratie living and 
learning that teachers may experience and 
may translate into their own work with 
pupils. Many opportunities for coopera- 


tive planning and action, democratic lead- 
ership and respect for personality are char- 
acteristics of the program. 

10. The participation of the learner in 
evaluation and the development of more 
effective methods of evaluation have been 
emphasized. Evaluation is not always 
thought of as something one does to some- 
one else. Many new techniques of evalua- 
tion, in addition to pencil-and-paper tests, 
have been developed. 

11. In most instanees, both the philoso- 
phy of life and the philosophy of edueation 
have been broadened and enriched on the 
part of participants—and this applies to 


staff as well as to students. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 
Many problems have arisen in the process 


of developing workshop and 


techniques, but we do not feel that they 


programs 


are insurmountable or beyond the grasp of 
capable staffs. 

1. ‘‘Confusion’’ during the first week has 
been so prevalent in workshops as to de- 


serve quotation marks. A serious matter? 
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Perhaps. But show me any significant 
achievement of man that has not been ae- 
companied by confusion—mueh confusion 
—at one point or another in its develop- 
ment. The first stage of any natural learn- 
ing experience should be one of orientation 
through which the individual comes to in- 
sight and understanding of the total situa 
tion in its various relationships, including 
the relationship of the learner to the whole 
Now in being forced to move through such 
a direct learning experience himself—as 
voung learners have to do in the experience 
type of curriculum—the teacher feels con- 
fused. More than likely he is going through 
the initial stages of a new learning experi- 
ence—confusing as this may seem to him 
It occurs to the writer that perhaps this 
experience will make him a more sympa- 
thetic and understanding leader of children 
and youth as they encounter new areas of 
experience and learning. 

Recent workshops have profited by the 
experiences of their predecessors and have 
made substantial progress in reducing the 
waste of time that might result from first- 
week ‘‘confusion’’ by early registration and 
statement of problems by student members 
and by much preplanning by the staff. In 
the 1940 Denver workshop, a mimeographed 
bulletin intended to ‘fconfusion”’ 
was prepared for the participants. In the 
University of Denver’s Elementary Educa- 
tion Workshop provisions for more and 
earlier conferences with members and staff 
have been developed as a means of eliminat- 
ing waste motion in the early stages of the 
program. Nevertheless, we do not plan to 
take each member’s path so easy that he 
himself will not be the learner in the situa- 
tion. Independent study and direction are 
essential to this type of program. 

2. Window-shopping has proved to be a 
problem in the workshop—though not a 
common one. Occasionally a teacher will 
come to the workshop to get an idea here 
and there that he can adapt to his own 


reduce 
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school program. This leads to a superficial 
moving about from group to group and 
not to a serious and direct attack upon one’s 
own edueational problems. Counseling by 
staff members and greater insistence upon 
the elarifieation of problems and planning 
for work toward their solution have dimin- 
ished this tendency. 

3. The tendency of some members to fol- 
low celebrities about, thus neglecting their 
own group responsibilities and individual 
problems, has been observed—and has been 
more or less counteracted by counseling 
and euidance. 

4. Insecurity and indirection have been 
felt at times by members inexperienced in 
workshop procedures. In some workshops 
every effort has been made to help these 
members by means of individual confer- 
ences and the general guidance program. 
Other students in the workshops have given 
these ‘‘beginners’’ much assistance in find- 
ing their place in the program and in gain- 
ing help on their problems. 

5. Some members invariably seem to be 
unable to see their problems clearly when 
they come to the workshop. This is recog- 
nized as a major problem for staff members 
to attack—both through individual confer- 
ences and in group work. 

6. Many workshop students have shown 
a lack of ability to foeus their workshop 
activities on their individual 
Conferences with their 
served in most instances to aid students in 
planning a program of participation in 
those activities and groups that will make 
a major contribution to the students’ prob- 
lems. Some students also need guidance in 
techniques of securing a maximum of 
benefit from the group and individual work 
they undertake. 

7. Inadequate use of library facilities 
seems to be a problem in some workshops. 
Participants’ days are so occupied with 
group work, direct learning experiences 
and recreation that they seem to have less 
time for reading than in regular university 


problems. 


counselors have 
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3 
courses. It is felt that this is not too serious 
provided that the short, intensive period 
of workshop experiences leads to further 
reading and research, as it seems to do. 

In the University of Denver’s Elemen- 
tary Education Workshop, we are trying to 
meet this problem by having the library 
brought to the workshop, since the work 
shop members seem too busy to go to the 
library during our three-hour sessions on 
Saturday mornings. A workshop assistant 
draws out the desired books for workshop 
to the students 
These 


books may be kept for one or two weeks 


members and takes them 
before the end of the morning. 


In addition, the workshop has about 2,500 
volumes of its own—courses of study, units, 


souree materials, text-books, tests, ete. 


which members may use in the workshop or 
take home. A week 
which members may find time for reading 


between sessions in 
is one of the advantages of the workshop 
held in winter. 

8. Some 
tempted to 


workshop members have at- 
‘““cover’’ 


the 
neglecting their own 


every activity pro- 


vided in workshop program—thus 


special needs and 


doing nothing really well. This is a prob- 
lem for counseling by the staff. 

9. Workshops have tried to help teachers 
lead more balanced lives through providing 
a balanced program of living for them dur- 


ing workshop sessions. This has been 
sometimes successful and sometimes not. 


The intensive nature of the short, workshop 
sessions and the preoccupation of the mem- 
bers with their problems seem to stand in 
However, in 
had 


workshop experiences, the writer has noted 


the way of this objective. 


observing many persons who have 
new interests and activities resulting from 


the workshop participation. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER-EDUCATION 
IN GENERAL 


As workshop techniques and procedures 
become better known there is a tendency 


which seems to be growing—for other 
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teacher-education programs to profit from 
this experimental work. 
bank 


teachers 


is evident that in many instances 


teach as they are taught. If this 


is true, teacher-education will need a 


thorough overhauling as to its own instruc- 
tional methods and will have to provide 
with better ood 


teachers examples of 


teaching Workshop staffs have been con- 
scious of this need and have attempted to 


They do 


66 yay 
pu 


plan their programs accordingly. 


; Phe 
t just talk about such techniques as 


= 
pil teacher planning’; thes practice them. 
2. More direct learning experiences are 


needed in educational courses. It is not 
enough to say that a teacher should study 


The 


should be encouraged to participate in such 


or survey his community. student 
an enterprise or some phase of it in order 
that he may know at first hand how to plan 
and conduct such a project. 


the 1940 Chi- 
eavo Workshop on Teacher Edueation have 


Educators who attended 
come back impressed with the educational 
values of inexpensive musical instruments, 
the tonette being a great favorite. One has 
asked to be allowed to teach tonette in the 


Elementary Education Workshop.  <An- 
other has offered to play for us on the 
instrument. Do you think that these 
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people would be bringing such enthusiasm 
for a new musical experience back to us in 
so dynamie a manner, if some one in Chi- 
cago had merely said, ‘‘ Your pupils should 

They had had 
the 
with various well-known educators and a 


learn to play the tonette’’? 

real. experience playing instrument 
; 

real interest and a desire to carry the 

experience to others have followed. 

3. As workshops have made an increased 
use of media of learning other than the 
verbal type, teacher-education in general 
might well move in the same direction. 

4. Further analysis of educational needs 
and concerns of students and teachers in 
our classes is in order in planning for al/ 
our COUTSeS. 

5. More demoeratie procedures might be 
introduced throughout our teacher-educa- 
tion program. These students of ours, if 
consulted now and then, might make some 
surprisingly valuable contributions to our 
program. 

6. More pupil-teacher planning and more 
participation in every phase of the learning 
process for prospective teachers and teach- 
ers in service should be provided through- 
out our programs of teacher-education—in 
classes, courses, curricula, student teaching, 
research work and summer sessions. 


EVENTS 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE AASA PROGRAM AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


THe seventy-first annual convention of the 


Ameriean Association of School Administrators 


held in Atlantie City, February 22-27. 


will be 
Headquarters and all the activities of the con- 
veneral sessions, registration, exhibits, 
will be in the At- 


ILotel aecommodations 


vention 


post office and press room 
lantie City Auditorium. 
may be reserved by writing to A. S. Chenoweth, 
chairman, Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantie City. 

The theme of the convention will be “To Pro- 


vide for the Common Defense: To Promote the 


General Welfare: To Secure the Blessings of 


Liberty.” All programs, stemming from this 
central thought, will present the purpose and 
work of the schools in making it a reality. The 
Roosevelt—*What the 


schools do may prove in the long run to be more 


words of President 
decisive than any other factor in preserving the 
form of government we cherish”—are a high 
challenge to the schools, and they have accepted 
the challenge in the spirit of patriotism and de- 
votion to demoeratie ideals. 

The sessions at Atlantie City will be presided 
over by Carroll R. Reed, president of the AASA 
of schools, Minneapolis. 


and superintendent 


Among the addresses already scheduled are: 











Provide for the Common De 


“Edueation to 
se, 


* by James B. Conant, president, Harvard 


University ; “Peace and Power Polities,” by 


bowman, president, the Johns Hopkins 
Amer 


by Aurelia Reinhardt, president, 


versity; “Public Edueation and the 
Hiome,” 
Mills College; “Liberties and = Duties,” by 
it R. Clinehy, president, National Conter- 
nee of Christians and Jews; “The Truth and 
Fiction about the Fifth Column in the United 
States,” by Gerhart Seger, political refugee and 
srmer member of the German Reichstag. Other 
akers will be Harold E. 
Minnesota; John W. Studebaker, U.S. 


Ss. Con 


Stassen, Governor 
Com 

ssjoner of Edueation; Martin Dies, U. 
rressman from Texas; Philip Murray, presi 
deut, CLO, and member of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Board of Edueation; Willis A. Sutton, superin 
tendent of Schools, Atlanta. 

On Saturday evening, February 22, the CBS 
program, “The People’s Platform,” directed by 
Lyman Bryson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will be broad 
cast from Atlantie City as a feature of the con 
vention. 

fhe final session, Thursday afternoon, will be 

evoted to international relations, but because 
events are now moving so rapidly, the program 
vill not be announeed until later. 

Programs of other NEA departments and ot 

ftillated organizations will be reported in later 
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A REMARK THAT STARTED 
SOMETHING 


“IleRE we find a concentration of poverty, 


rnoranee and inefficiency.” This, declared Paul 
W. Chapman, of Georgia’s 10-year Develop 
Roosevelt 


The 


President’s exaet words were: “The South is the 


ent Campaign, is what President 


said two years ago at a press conference. 


nation’s No. 1 problem area,” but Mr. Chapman, 
translating a generality into specific language, 
brings to the attention of Southern educators 
their obligation to study and to attempt to solve 
the problems of their own section of the country 
The governors of eleven Southern states are 
sponsoring a ten-year development campaign 
through which, it is foreeast, 1940-50 will be 
come a “Deeade of Progress.” 

Ten “Roads to Progress,” or approaches to 


the task in hand, have been formulated. Briefly, 
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they include: Balancing money crops with tood 


crops, tarms with factories, crops with live 


stock, scientific production with seientifie mar 


keting, eeonomlie gains with cultural advance 
ment; developing and conserving natural re 
SOUrCES § providing adequate edueational oppor 
tunities; raising living standards through thri(t, 
better housing and health eonditions and home 
ownership, and beautifying homes, communities 
and parks. 

To attain these ends, Mr. Chapman believes 


that schools and individual teachers ean lead in 


fostering ideas and attitudes of mind that will 


in better human relationships, in con 


voeational 


result 
vuidance and 
from the thrall 
dom of “poverty, ignorance and ineflieieney.” 
Both the NEA, through its publication, “The 


structive programs ol 


in the will to achieve freedom 


Purposes of Education in American Demoe 


racy,” and the U.S. Office of Edueation, through 
Mdueation” and 
High Schools,” 


stress the Importance of the goals set by the 


two bulletins, “Conservation 


“Guidanee Programs for Rural 


sponsors of the 10-Year Development Campaign. 

Mr. Chapman declares that the publie schools 
must be the main reliance for the aeeomplish 
ment of the objectives of the campaign, such a 
forums, home-making, the preservation of nat 
ural resources, vocational guidanee—the list may 
be changed or enlarged by teachers in the vari 
ous school systems and that their contribution 
may well turn the nation’s “No. 1 problem area” 


into the nation’s “No. 1 area of opportunity. 


IS FASCISM SEEPING INTO THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY? 


Ropert Livingston Scuvuy er, professor of 
history, Columbia University, and editor of the 
American Historical Review, speaking at a con 
ference during the sessions of the convention of 
the Ameriean Historical New 
York City, December 28, lamented the narrow 
ing of the study of history to a mere back 
that 


Association in 


ground of to-day’s events. He declared 


“Progressive” educators and “new historians 
were failing to give students the maximum bene 
fit from the study of history by habitually “view 


The 


eagerness to avoid “ivory towers,” he thought, 


ing the past in the light of the present.” 


had resulted in overworking the newspapers as 
“to the 


grave discomfiture of pupils later subjected to 


sourees of instruction in the classroom 
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the rigors of college entranece-board examina- 


tions.” It is an “oversimplification” of history 


and can not take the place of the work of “labo- 


rious and derided grubbers in the records of the 
past,” who have “made fundamental reconstrue- 
tions in our historical views and conceptions.” 


Dr. Schuyler laid the blame for the attack on 
this type of historical investigation not only on 
the “Progressives,” but on other groups as well, 
including the general public, and he asserted 
that Faseism, which “by an act of will” would 
“create its past in its own image, to explain and 
justify itself,” would approve the new approach 
to the study of history. 

Dan 


eience, 


Fleming, associate professor ot political 
Vanderbilt 
“American Isolation,” posed the 


University, addressing the 
eonvention on 
question of what the role of the teacher of his- 
tory should be in the world-to-be. The wheels of 
change ean not be stopped, but they ean be 
checked and put under eontrol, Professor Flem- 
ing believes, and he further declares that, what- 
ever the issue of the present war, “the world is 
on its way to political unification,” either world- 
wide control by dictators or world-wide contro] 
by consent. The address reealls a reported con- 
versation between Woodrow Wilson and Joseph 
Tumulty in which, as he saw the vision of a fed- 
eration of the nations fading before his eyes, 
the President said with superb faith, “But it 


will come! 

A REMARKABLE INSTITUTION IN A 
PIONEER ATMOSPHERE 

Mita Wintson Hinn in 

Vonitor (Qetober 8) gives an inspiring picture 


The Christian Science 


of lite at the University of Alaska, one hundred 
twenty miles from the Aretie Cirele. 

The University of Alaska, America’s outpost 
in the field of higher edueation, consisted, eight- 
een years ago when it was first opened, of a 
two-story building in bleak surroundings, with 
a faeulty of seven and a student body of six 
afterward enlarged to forty-seven. It was ealled 
the Alaska 
Mine Se 


The head of the college, a native son who be- 


Agricultural College and School of 


a name which it retained until 1935. 


lieved that teehnieal training would bring better 
returns to the miners and prospectors working 
among the hills of the territory, was not long in 
proving the practieality of his pioneer faith. 


It was so evident, indeed, that going to college in 
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Alaska became popular not only among. the 
*“sourdoughs” but among those, often remotely 
distant, who felt the call of frontier life—those 
like to 


empire in which to reign. 


who carve out for themselves a little 
The pioneer spirit of the institution is seen 
also in the efforts of the agricultural department 


to improve the territory’s breeds of animals and 


its grains, vegetables and fruits. Home eco- 
nomies, spinning and weaving are popular 


among the women on the farms, and there is no 
problem anywhere that may not be earried to 
the university. 

To-day the University of Alaska aecommo- 
dates 250 regular students and more than 500 
irregulars. It has a faculty of twenty-eight. 
The buildings are adequate, and while mining, 
engineering and agriculture are still emphasized 
in the eurriculum, other subjeets—business ad 
ministration, music, education, arts and letters, 
anthropology, Alaskan history—are not 
lected. Charles E. 
university since its founding as a college, is “an 
old-time 60-below-zero sourdough.” Most of the 
The majority of 


neg 


Bunnell, president of the 


faculty come from the states. 
the students, of course, are from Alaskan high 
schools, but outsiders, as soon as they have 
tasted the flavor of a university where skiing 
and ice hockey are the chief sports and where 
wild life converges upon civilization, readily 
come under the spell of the Northern Lights. 
Driving teams of dogs and reindeer, meeting 
moose and bear at close quarters, finding gold- 
bearing quartz on the university campus, bring 
students within hearing of the very heartbeat of 
mother Intereollegiate sports are un- 
known, but any student who covers a hundred 


earth. 


miles on skis in a season may belong to the 100- 
Mile Ski Club, and there is the ice-hoekey rink 
on the campus where Canadians from the Klon- 
dike join the Alaskans in competitive sport. 
In Mareh of each year, Fairbanks, just four 
miles from the university, is the scene of a Dog 
Derby and Ice Carnival in which the “crack 
cadets” of the university take part. 

Mrs. Hill also notes the fact that in a 1939 sur- 
vey it was found that 111 out of 146 graduates 
were at work in Alaska, where the eall for them 
is insistent “because they know the conditions of 

, 


their territory.” The university, having special- 


ized in “practical studies relating to living in 
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\laska,” thus finds its reward in the willingness 


its graduates to give to their native land the 
tor which their Alma Mater has _ pre- 


service 


red them. 


TEN YEARS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING AT BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE 

La VeRNE Buckton and Laura H. Kennon, 

the department of edueation, Brooklyn Col- 
ege, in a report to the president, Harry D. 
Gideonse, on a study of ten years of psycho- 
wrieal testing of freshmen, have this to say: 


On entering freshmen students show a wide range 
\f intelleetual ability when we consider the range of 
scores from low to high that have been made on 
hirteen of the test... fhe 
mean seore for men has been higher than the corre- 


editions arithmetic 
nding score for women eight times out of a pos- 
nine, even though the average entering grade 
men is about two points lower than for women. 
. Our present method of admission, on the basis 
average high-school grade, eliminates the weak 
students, but does not adequately seleet students of 
sromise in the high percentiles. 
The taeulty couneil of the college has adopted 
a new system of admissions, under which “75 
per cent. of entering students will be admitted 
nn the basis of high-school average, while 25 per 
cent. will be admitted on the basis of results of 
selected tests which will be administered by the 
college, with Dr. Buekton in charge.” 
The problems listed as the basis of the study 
re 
first, what is the range of intellectual ability 
with which we have to deal in the classroom; second, 
how do our students compare over a period of years 
with those from other American colleges and uni- 
versities; third, which high schools furnish the best 
intellectual material over a period of years; fourth, 
what is the relationship between the psychological 
score and four-year-college index of State Scholar- 
ship, Magna Cum Laude, Cum Laude, and Propy- 
laea (the Brooklyn College honor society) groups; 
fifth, a study of the students dropped for poor 
scholarship, as far as our college records were ac- 


cessible. 

Thirteen editions of the test now known as 
the Ameriean Council on Edueation Psycholog- 
ical Examination for College Freshmen were 
used in the ten-year period. 

Some of the findings were these: That Brook- 
lyn College students “show higher linguistie abil- 
ity than they do quantitative thinking’; that 
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“there is a considerable difference in the qual-ty 


of students from various high schools”; 
that “of 278 New York state-scholarship stu- 
dents, the mean four-year Brooklyn College in- 
was 3.0691, of 408 Brooklyn College 


Cum Laude students, the mean four-year index 


dex 


was 3.2970, of 158 Propylaea students, the mean 
four-year index was 3.4628, of 49 Magna Cum 
Laude (Brooklyn) students, the mean four-year 
index was 3.6316.” 

“From this study of honor groups,” the report 
coneludes, “it would seem that the psychological 
tests are measuring something that is closely 


associated with high scholastic standing.” 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK IN 
THE SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR 


the title 
of a report from a Cambridge correspondent in 


“MICHAELMAS Term at Cambridge,’ 


The Times (London) Educational Supplement, 
October 26, reveals how Cambridge University 
aceepts its role in the national crisis with the 
proverbial English courage and high resolve, 
despite the fact that the number of Cambridge 
undergraduates is less than half the normal at 
tendance and that war conditions grow worse 


The 


places of the younger dons who have been called 


with every new assault of the enemy. 
away by the government are taken by those who 
have served their day and retired, and adjust- 
ments among the various colleges and their fae- 
ulties enable them to hope “that there may be 
no serious curtailment of instruction in spite of 
reduced revenue and unusual war expenditure.” 

The year-and-a-half gap between school-leav- 
ing age and time for registration is being filled 
by training in the Officers Training Corps as 
well as by academic work. These undergradu- 
ates are learning to adapt themselves to “the 


simplicities” of a Cambridge quite unlike its 


traditional magnificence. Treasures of the great 
university removed to places of safety leave the 
buildings sadly changed, but war ean not change 
the spirit of the institution in the halls of which 
still lingers the aroma of rare souls. Students 
from London’s eolleges make up the deficit in 
enrolment, so that lecture rooms and laboratories 
are crowded. Entertainments inside the walls 
beguile men to forget the lightless streets out- 
side, and time is found during the day for 
hockey, football and “college rivalries” on the 


river. 


This quasi democratization of the leading uni 
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nad to allay the bitter- 


! of those who feel that “one system of edu- 


( ! re ! n Tommie and Jane > and an- 
er for the children of parents with larger 
bank aceeount till spht into two nations what 
might and hould be oa united people.” The 
Ma r Guardian. ealling attention to this 
hun tine anomaly,” urges the raising of the 
( doa thor ing reconstruction 
( thie he } edueationa ystem. 
| C. Wor iuthor of “Barbarians and 
P} Democraey and the Publie Schools,” 
| 1) of the iditional training of a 
) , dvoeates a ystem ol coedueational 
nit iniversities housed in the buildings of the 
present “publie schools,” according to London 
respondenee in The Christian Science Mon 
tor, December 17. He would have ability dis- 
covered and developed “in an edueational atmos 
phere entirely freed from restrictions of wealth 
ind ela thus preserving the “higher values” 
of the time-honored institutions for the man- 
hood and womanhood of the whole nation. 


CHINA MAINTAINS “MOBILE UNITS” 
IN EDUCATION 


eoing but persistent and undaunted 
Chinese manage to keep their schools operating 


dehlance ol 


Japanese air raids and the per- 


nal hardships contingent upon the disruption 
of normal living. For a long time the industrial 
cooperatives have been “mobile units,” and now 
the schools are similarly organized, moving 


d farther inland as the terrors of war 


make loeation after loeation untenable. Stu- 
lents walked hundreds of miles to attend institu- 
tions ¢ higher learning when eenters— like 


began to be evaecu- 


Tiensin and Shanghai first 
ated » that the more reeent edueational trek 
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deep into the interior finds them not unprep: 
to face the situation with stoie fortitude, aces 
ing to special correspondenee in a recent num 
of The Christian Science Monitor. 

The transportation of educational equipm: 
has challenged ingenuity and resolution to 
limit, but the will to preserve the cultural aspect 
of Chinese life finds a way to the admiration ; 


the world. It is said that sehools often move ; 


night and sometimes might after night. A s\ 
tem of cadre schools has been organized to kee 
the schools together and on the alert. Fiftee 


of them for advanced work take care of 50,0 
students, while over 6,000 primary schools ea: 
for 450,000 children. 

A cadre school may be four thousand stro: 
divided into companies on a military’ bas 
When the enemy is not in evidence, the work 


. 


less normally; when th 


carried on more or 
enemy approaches, the students suddenly dis 
appear among the villages, as previously plan 
under the eadre system, only to assemble ag 
when the skies clear. 

Nor is adult edueation in China negleet: 
and means are found to earry lessons along wit 
government propaganda even to the peasants 
A slogan to arouse patriotism, for example, 
be spelled out on placards earried on the back 
of road builders. Men go from village to villag 
with books for the peasants to read; if they can 
not read, little by little, they are taught the 
Chinese characters and helped out of the sloug! 
of despond of illiteracy. It may be that, after 
all, this inhuman war will prove a blessing 
disguise to the teeming millions of Chinese whi 
have lived under the eurse of ignoranee and 
superstition. Never they bee 
prodded from their lethargy and urged to unit 
in the common cause of liberty. 


before have 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


L. H. Van Hovuren has been appointed to the 
presideney of State Teachers College, Edinboro, 


Pa. 


ALLAN Nevins, professor of American his- 
tory, Columbia University, and author of a num- 
ber of biographieal and historical works, has 


been appointed Vyvyan Harmsworth professor 


of American history, Oxford University, one of 
the distinguished posts open to American scho! 
He will also be the visiting Carnegi 
The Harmsworth 


arship. 
protessor in the British Isles. 
post has been vacant since the resignation 0! 
Robert McElroy, Princeton University. In Au 
gust, 1938, Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, 
Prineeton University, was ealled to the chair for 
the 1939-40 term, but passports for him and his 
wife were refused by the State Department. 
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James F. Prick, protessor of law, the Univer- 


San Francisco, has been appointed dean, 
S-hool of Law, Washburn College (Topeka, 
Ix and will take up his duties at the end 
present semester, Succ eding L. W. Feezer, 
to has resigned to return to his former duties 

the faculty of the University of Arizona. 
J. Auton BurpDINE has been ealled to the vice 
ney of the University of Texas, a post 

ted in 1937 and hitherto unfilled. 

Orro Kirrcorp, a teacher in the Strauben 


er Textile High School, has been appointed 

linator of the emergency defense-training 

am of the New York City Board of Edu 
the NYA. 

cy program, the city’s first all-might school, 

10: 30 


with As part of the emer 


P.M. to 5 A.M., has 
High School of Auto 


Eighteen classes, to be followed 


from 


Sessions 
ned in the Brooklyn 
ve Trades. 

by others, have been organized, and 180 persons 


99 


ted from the 8,000 enrolled in 22 


ected 


defense 
raining centers will attend them. If the experi 
is successful, Harold G. Campbell, supe: 
schools, says that similar schools 
Some of the sub 


auto repair and main 


endent of 
be opened in February. 
s to be taught are: 
ice, aviation and electrical trades, foundry 
rk, radio communication and serviee, welding, 
de drawing and blue-print reading, wood 


rKING and schoo] 


ian) 


be under the direetion of Richard O’Connor. 


carpentry. The all-night 
R. If. Wanker, dean, School of Agriculture, 
Utah State Agricultural College (Logan), and 
ector of the Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station, who has been directing the work at the 
regional salinity laboratory, Riverside (Calif.), 
for six months, has returned to the college. 
KoGaR W. Kwicut, professor of edueation, 
University of North Carolina, has been elected 
chairman of the 
Problems and Research, Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He 
kK. J. Hoke, dean, School of Education, 
College of William and Mary. 


will make a study of 33 high schools in the 11 


Commission on Curricular 
suc- 
ceeds 


The eommission 


Southern states. 

CLEMENT T. MALAN, professor of political 
science, Indiana State Teachers College (Terre 
Haute), has been named state superintendent of 


schools. 
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co-author of “General Sei 


ence for Intermediate Schools” 


DENNIS C. HALEY, 
and tormer 


the City 


pro 


fessor of serenee, Teachers College ot 
ssistant su 
Mass. He 


} 
has been a teacher in the Boston school system 


of Boston, has been elected acting a 


verintendent of sehools, Roslindale, 


lor 


twenty-five years. 
SAMUEL S. GeEorGE, of Frank (Pa.), has been 
Liberal Arts, Um 


Ile will take office 


ap} ointed dean, College of 
versity of Dubuque, Lowa. 
on January 27. 

FRANKLIN Bopsirr and FREDERICK S. BREED, 
of the department of education, the University 


of Chicago, who have reach d the ret 


lrement age, 
will give up their active duties at the close of the 
coming summer quarter. 

FLoyp Royan, who has been superintendent 
ot Sehool 117 (Hodgdon, Me.) 


years, has resigned to take a position with Laid 


Union for five 


law Brothers, New York City, as representative 


for educational publications in) Maine, New 


Ilampshire and Vermont. 
C. KE. 
the Tucson (Ariz.) schools for more than twenty 


Rose, who has been superintendent of 


years, has announeed his retirement at the ter 
The 


giving 


mination of his present contract, June 30. 
board coneur im 


title, 


members of the school] 
Mr. 


emeritus. 


superintendent 
Mr. 
2 


had been principak of a high school in Beloit 


Rose the honorary 


Before going to Tueson, Rose 


(Kans.), and later superintendent of schools, 


Boise, Idaho. 


Recent Deaths 


JOHN FRANCIS GANNON, superintendent of 
the Pittsfield (Mass. ) publhie schools, died on 
December 30 at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. 
Gannon had reeently retired after fourteen year 

of service to Pittsfield. He had formerly taught 


at Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 


JOHN GURNEY CALLAN, professor of indus 
trial management, Graduate School of Busines 
Administration, Harvard University, died sud 
denly at Cambridge, December 30, at the age of 
sixty-five years. Professor Callan was an au 
thority on steam turbines, held seventy patents 
on various industrial engines and had to his 
credit important developments in the fields of 


steam and electrical engineering. 


Joun F. Dunuap, retired Bishop of the Evan 
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releal Church and tormer president of Albright 
College (Reading, Pa.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, January 1, at the age ot seventy five 


Veal 


J. Harry HOFFMAN, superintendent of schools, 
Bucks County (Pa.), died on January 2 at the 
uge OF sixty-six years He had served the county 


for thirty-five vears. 


GrorGe M. Hayes, assistant professor of 
mathematies, School of Business, City College 
(New York), died, January 2, in his fifty-sev- 
enth year. Dr. Hayes had been one of the or- 
ganizers of private schools for the Knights of 


Columbus. 


Ilenrt BerGson, influential French edueator 
and philosopher, died in Paris, January 4. M. 
Bergson had been the subject as well as the 
author of many books. He was the recipient 
of the Nobel Prize for literature (1927) and of 
the Nicholas Murray Butler Gold Medal of Co- 
lumbia University for his last book, “Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion” (1940). 
This versatile and scholarly Jew renounced all 
honors and posts of distinetion recently because 
of French legislation against his race. His 
career as a teacher, which began at Angers and 
Clermont, closed at Paris, when he became a 
member of the Academy (1918), succeeding 
Emile Ollivier. After this time, he was ab- 
sorbed in polities and international affairs. M. 
Bergson came to this country for the seeond 
time after the first World War—he had _ lee- 
tured at Columbia University in 1913—as presi- 
dent of the International Commission for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, a post that he resigned in 
1925. He was eighty-one years old at the time 


of his death. 


WILLIAM BROWNING, professor emeritus of 
neuro-psyechiatry, Long Island College of Medi- 
cine, since 1926, died on January 5 at the age of 
eighty-five years. Dr. Browning was former 
president of the Medieal Society of the County 
of Kings, a connection that began in 1887, was 
state examiner in lunacy for many years and 
neurologist for a long list of hospitals. He 
wrote “The Veins of the Brain and Its Enve- 
lopes,” “The Epileptie Interval” and other med- 
ical books. 


WituraAm J. James, librarian emeritus, Wes- 





leyvan University (Middletown, Conn.), died, 
January 5, at the age of eighty years. Dr, 
James had served the university in various 


capacities for forty-two years. 


GroRGE TD. HeNCK, supervisor of industria] 
arts for the publie schools of Pasadena (Calif.), 
died on January 5. He had served the district 
since 1926. He was fifty-four years old at the 


time of his death. 


Harry H. ALEXANDER, former teacher at the 
Kast Florida Seminary (now the University of 
Florida), builder at Perth Amboy (N. J.) of the 
first tin smelter in the United States during the 
first World War, and later general manager and 
consulting metallurgist of the Perth Amboy re 
finery of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, died on January 5 at the age of sev- 


enty-four years. 


THE ReverEND Dr. CHarLes P. FaGNantl, 
professor emeritus of Old Testament literature, 
Union Theological Seminary (New York City), 
and a bitter foe of Germany since the beginning 
of World War I, died on November 25 in occu 
pied France, according to a eablegram received 
January 6 by Henry Sloane Coffin, president of 
the seminary. The circumstances of his death 
have not yet come to light. The American con- 
sul at Bordeaux cabled the report to Dr. Coffin 
through the State Department. Dr. Fagnani 
was eighty-six years old at the time of his death. 
His hatred of Naziism was a part of his beliet 
in religion as a foree “to destroy bitterness 
among mankind—a foree that could be used to 
abolish war forever.” Dr. Fagnani had spent 
six years of his early life as a teacher in the 
New York City publie schools. In 1891 he was 
instructor in the Divinity School, Harvard Uni- 
versity. He beeame connected with the Union 
Theologieal Seminary as a teacher of Hebrew 
in 1892, was made associate professor of Old 
Testament literature in 1899 and was given a 
full professorship in 1914. He retired in 1926. 
Dr. Fagnani was a knight of the French Legion 


of Honor. 


Coming Events 

THE Conference of the Middle Atlantie States, 
sponsored by the School of Education, the 
George Washington University, and the Depart- 


ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 








sry 11, 1941 


n, NEA, will be held January 25 in the Hall 


Government of the university. 
Association will 


fur Oklahoma Edueat ion 


weet in Tulsa, February 6-5. 
Education in the Magazines 
Ix the December and January numbers of the 
intru Gentleman, articles on the topie, “Has 
School Gone Faney?” seem to have 
ised readers interested in education to ex- 


themselves warmly for and against the 


ticles. The editor has received 321 letters, 
which 105 were in disagreement with the 
thor, Margaret Jackson; 216 in aceord. The 


ebruary Country Gentleman, on sale January 
_ will reprint some of the letters and publish 
response to Mrs. Jackson by George W. Dunn, 


titled “Who's to Blame Besides Teacher ?” 


sifts, Grants, Bequests 
fur estate of the late Don L. Love has pro- 
led the University of Nebraska with a fund of 
£850,000. This will be used for a four-story 
building, plans for which have been 
Other be- 


uests of Mr. Love were an additional $25,000 


brary 


iting funds for its eonstruetion. 


the same university and £25,000 to the State 
University of Iowa for student-loan funds. An 
earlier bequest (1939) of $55,000 to the Univer- 
ty of Nebraska provided the means to com- 
ete the women’s residenee quadrangle. Love 
Memorial, a cooperative residence hall for wo- 
en, Will be built this winter on the campus of 
he university’s College of Agriculture at Lin- 
In with funds ($45,000) given by Mr. Love 
shortly before his death in September, 1940. 


\x endowment eampaign for the Rochester 
Ni. Ye) 
initiated by George H. Clark, Rochester indus- 


Athenaeum and Mechanies Institute, 


trialist, who offered to contribute two thirds of 
a dollar for every dollar given by the public up 
to $400,000, has resulted in a net sum of ap- 
proximately $750,000. 


panding the “varied oceupational-training pro- 


It will be used in ex- 


cram” of the institute. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


TOWARD MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
For the past two years the University of De- 
troit has been conducting a form of student ser- 
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(Hamilton, N. Y.) stu 
dents will have the privilege of listening to con 
ot 


$2,500 by 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 


music through a grant of 
New 


York. Twelve weekly one hour eoneerts selected 


certs recorded 


the Carnegie Corporation ot 


from 950 records will diversify the formal work 
of the classroom. 

CoLtBy CoLLeEGE (Waterville, Me.) is the re 
cipient of a Christmas gift of $100,000 from an 
anonymous donor who put no restrictions on 
the use of the money. It will be spent tor build 
Ings on the new eampus near the present site, a 
women’s dormitory and a science hall. 

KATHERINE W. STEWART, granddaughter of 
William Holmes MeGuffey, of “MeGuffey Read 
ers” fame, who died on May 11, 1940, left to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States $70,000. A portrait 
of Alexander MeGuffey, Sr., her great-grand 
father, was bequeathed to Henry Ford to be 
hung in the MeGutfey Birthplace Building at 
Greentield Village, Mich. 

A PROFESSORSHIP in Mary Hardin-Baylor Col 
lege (Belton, Tex.) has recently been endowed 
by Mrs. Nannie E. Walker, of Gladewater, Tex. 

Girts totaling $43,758 have been received by 
the Board of Regents of the University of Wis 
Wisconsin 


eonsin. The donors were as follows: 


Alumni Researeh Foundation, $25,000 for re 
search assistants during 1941—42 in a three-year 
program of professional research; the Du Pont 
Company of Delaware, $750 for the Du Pont 


Ely 


Company, $1,200 for the study of vitamin B 


1941-42 graduate fellowship; Lilly and 


content of foodstuffs; Solvay Sales Corpora 
tion, $1,000 for “a study of a process of treat 


ing clays” in the College of Engineering. 
Other Items of Interest 

EK. N. Dierricn, state director of edueation, 
has added Ohio to the list of states indorsing 
CBS's “Ameriean Sehool of the Air.” 


advising the CBS director of edueation, Sterling 


In SO 


Fisher, he characterized the program as an ex- 
cellent contribution to the work of the schools. 


AND DISCUSSION 


vice known as the Mental Efficiency Clinie. The 
purpose of the project is to train students in 


the fundamentals of thinking; 7.¢., observation, 
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, invention, elassifieation, perception of 
and the ability to comprehend and 
The 


informal 


relationship 
may be 
Ses- 


directions. program 


deseribed as a course in logie. 


are held twice a week for 


Ol of one hour each 
a period of eight weeks. Classes are limited 
to ten members each, though it has been found 


that best results are obtained if only six or seven 


tudents are taken at a time. A set of assorted 


drills serves as laboratory material. Each type 


of drill is intended to develop one or more of 
the thought processes mentioned above. Some 


of the drills are original in conception, but most 


of them resemble the proble ms that are in gen- 
eral use in standard intelligence tests. The use 
of such material is based on the following rea- 
soning: If certain types of problems are 


accepted as a means of testing fundamental 
, Why should not the repeated and systema- 
tized use of such problems help to develop the 
skills that they are intended to test? The sub- 
the problems is, for the most 


The 


original purpose of this restriction was to throw 


jecet-matter ol 


limited to familiar facets and ideas. 


upon thinking as distinet from teeh- 


1 phasis 
nical information. It was found, however, that 
such a distinetion exists only in theory, for in 
practice, it does not seem possible to build up 
an exercise composed of material so familiar 
to a group of average pupils that a process of 
pure reasoning ean proceed without frequent 
obstructions occasioned by sheer ignorance of 
the meaning of some simple word. 

At the beginning of each session, the pupils 
are presented with mimeographed copies of a 
drill on which they are allowed to spend from 


ten to fifteen minutes. No explanations are 


given beyond the printed instructions at the top 
of the At the end of the writing period, 


the pupils are ealled upon to report orally upon 


page. 


their work, and to give reasons for their choice 
The 


invariable result is a lively diseussion in which 


of answers to the individual problems. 


the pupils criticize one another’s answers under 


the direction of the tutor. This discussion re- 
veals detects in mental processes and gives the 
tutor frequent oceasion to emphasize the prin- 
the drills 


beeome the basis of remedial instruetion. 


ciples of correct. thinking. Thus 


The drills possess for the pupils an interest 
akin to that which is evoked by the working of 
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cross-word puzzles, though the processes 
All ot 


tutors have felt that they have been carri 


volved have a much deeper import. 


the very heart of the pupils’ intellectual p 
lems. A very encouraging feature of the \ 
is that pupils whose interest survives the 
two or three lessons become captivated by 
drills and not only report regularly, but 
inclined to wish the sessions prolonged be 
the allotted time. 

Care has been taken to avoid any implieat 
that the clinie is intended chiefly for infer 
students. This precaution has resulted 
lively interest on the part of brighter students 
and, indeed, the brighter students seem to d 
the They 
able not only to go more deeply into the prob 


the greater profit from drills. 
lems, but also to perceive the transfer value o! 
the thought 
found that if the reeruiting of elinie classes 


processes involved. It has heen 
left to general invitation, the brighter students 
tend to preempt most of the available places 
This tendency is offset by issuing individual 
invitations to poorer students through their 


It has 


been noted that those who stand most in need 


English instructors or the dean’s office. 


of help are precisely the ones who are 1 
apathetic in taking advantage of the offer. 

We have not as yet been able to evaluate thi 
work of the clinie by means of objective testi: 
and re-testing, but the unanimous enthusiasm 0! 
the tutors and the fidelity of the students 
attending the classes give us sufficient reason t 
consider the experiment a success, and warrant 
us in continuing and even in expanding the s 
vice. Pupils report that, as a result of their 
work in the elinie, they are less nervous during 
examinations and are more ready to take part in 


discussion in regular classes. Some maintain 


that the elinie work has taught them how to 
study and that they are now more careful 
checking reasoning processes before committing 
them to paper in written assignments and in 
examinations. Others state that, as a result ot 
the lively diseussions that characterize clinic 
classes, they find greater facility in “thinking 
on their feet” in publie speaking and in general 
conversation. 

The closest approach that we have to an 
objective evaluation of the work consists in 


study made last year. In October, 1939, the 
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nelish and edueation. 


tion gladly. 
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nstructors of freshman English classes 
requested to submit the names of tour or 
the ir weakest students. About forty-five 
tudents accepted an invitation to take 
the work, and thirty-five of these were 
faithful 
- the regular eight weeks. 


the classes, which 
At the end 
ester, it was found that these students 
9-B; 14-C; 
I’, This gives us shghtly less than a C 
Jf 1t 
that these students were of D rating, or 


in attending 


rades in Enelish as follows: 


e for the group. is legitimate to 
the time they were selected, we would 
have ground for thinking that their 

verment Was in some way due to their work 

e clinic. Of eourse, we have no way of 

ng whether the improvement, even if due 

»¢linie, Was a result of the intrinsie value 

technique, or of the heightened morale 
ould naturally follow group effort at self- 
vvement. We intend, therefore, in the near 
re to submit the clinie work to the more 
ible test of objective measurement. 

he most diffieult problem to solve in the 

ug of the eclinie has been dearth of tutors. 

ree semesters we had to rely on the volun- 
services of six or seven already over- 
ned members of the faculty, and since 
eroups are limited to six or seven mem- 
each, we were never able to care for more 


We finally deeided 


the expedient of turning to the student 


forty pupils at a time. 


for prospective tutors. At the beginning 


lie second semester of last year, we invited 
ce senior students to cooperate in the work. 
0 of these students had had a semester of 
ervised teaching in a loeal high sehool, and 
of them had shown definite ability in their 
academie work, especially in philosophy, 
They accepted our invi- 
The theory of the work was 


‘plained to them, and they were given a tutor’s 


ny 


ial, consisting of a key to the drills, a 


antity of background material to provide 


pies for diseussion and, lastly, a list of typical 


( 


i 


iective reactions together with suggested 
edies. We took the precaution of assigning 


-e tutors to groups composed of superior 
We felt that this step would guar- 


ntee lively diseussions and would lighten the 


irden of remedial work. 
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The experiment proved to be a distinct sue 
The novice teachers were well received by 


Cess. 


their freshman pupils, and they themselves de 


veloped a real enthusiasm for the work. They 


felt not only that they were engaged in a splen 
did form of social service, but that they were 
enjoying exceptional opportunities for the de 
velopment of elassroom techniques and for the 


improvement of their own thought 


processes, 
vocabulary and stock of ideas. The classes were 
frequently visited by the director of the clinic 
These visits served the double purpose ol super 
vising the work of the tutors and of diseovering 
detective attitudes on the part of the students 
It that the 


insight into the objectives of the work and that 


tutors showed real 


Was observed 
their fidelity in following the pres¢ ribed tech 
nique secured in great measure the attainment 
liar 


of the constructive objectives; ie., fami ity 


with fundamental thought processes, develop 
ment of vocabulary and increased intellectual 


While these 


tutors did not go very deeply into the remedial 


interest in everyday phenomena. 


phases of the project, their enlightening com 
ments on the performance of their pupils were 
of material assistance to the supervisor in his 
analysis of faulty reactions. Since the pupils 
were originally of A and B ealibre, we were not 
able to check results by observing an improve 
As 


a result of our experiment with student tutors, 


ment of grades at the end of the semester. 


we have conceived the hope that the elinie may 
eventually serve as a training ground for pro 
ol 


spective teachers, as well as a means assist 
ing struggling freshmen. 

We shall conelude this article with a brief 
the of drills. 


Sinple as they seem, they constitute a real chal 


description of various types 
lenge to the ingenuity of the average college 


+ 


freshman, and many of them, chiefly on aeeount 
of the vocabulary content, proved to be too dil 
for number of high-school classes on 


fieult a 


which they were tried. We have therefore pre 
pared an easier set of drills for use with younger 
pupils, and these are now being tested in a num 
ber of high schools. We hope that the experi 
ment will prove successful, for, after all, it is in 
high school rather than in college that pupils 
should aequire facility in the fundamentals of 
straight thinking. 
A deseription of the drills follows: 
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Serve 1 Pupils are presented with a group of 
five is, four of which belong to the same cate- 
gory. The intruding element is to be identified 

nd replaced with a more suitable word. Thus in 
the f wing group: brass, iron, copper, tin, lead, 
the puy should recognize brass as an alloy and 
replace it with a simple metal; ¢.g., zine. 

Series B.A group of ten words is to be divided 
into two Classes of five words each; ¢ Qs hill, lake, 
estuary, promontory, fiord, dune, prairie pond, 
isthmus, lagoon. 

Series (¢ Missing terms are to be supplied in a 
proportion ; 0.0% lung Is TO Z as y 1s to tree. 

Series D. Pupils are asked to reduce metaphors 
to the form of a proportion; e.g., ‘‘ The once proud 


The 


proportion : 


battleship limped pitifully into port.’’ meta- 


phor in this sentence is based on the 


Difficult navigation is to damaged battleship as 


=) 
limping gait is to wounded animal. 
Series I Pupils are required to identify the 


relationship that exists between the two members 
of a pa I of ideas: C.2.. education schools: moon-— 
tide; pride—humility ; wing—fin, ete. 


Series FP. A in synonyms, antonyms and 


study 
terms, 


specite 


Series G,. Pupils are required to construet geo- 


figures in accordance with given specifica- 


Hue P. O’Nemu, 8.J. 


PLANNED PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS 
NOT SEEKING CREDIT 

Tut 1940 Summer Session of the University 

of Muiehigan 


teachers of 


offered a non-eredit course for 
mature experience who were not 
interested in systematie work in regular courses. 
Planned programs were so arranged that teach- 
ers might make very profitable use of part of 
the vacation period for securing new experi- 
ences, making new acquaintances and obtaining 
new viewpoints. The rich offerings of the uni- 
versity, including lectures, plays, musical events, 
directed trips, exceptional library facilities, 
conferences, as well as valuable courses in aca- 
demic and professional fields, were made avail- 
able at a redueed fee. 

One student writes that the planned programs 
offered him just what he had been looking for. 
Having taken the preseribed courses and hav- 
ing completed work for the master’s degree sev- 
eral years previously, he had been hoping that 
he might then find opportunity to continue his 


edueation with considerable freedom for choice 
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He Writes 


that the visiting of classes and courses of spe. | 


of studies, courses and activities. 
cial interest to him; the listening to lectures }y 
men and women from various parts of the w 
on topies which they could discuss with autho, 
ity, as well as lectures by well-known protessors 
at the University of Michigan; the participati: 
Educational Conteren 


in meetings during 


Week; the attendance at concerts and plays; 
the taking advantage of excursions to Henry 


Ford’s River Rouge plant, Greenfield Villag 
and other points of interest; the availing hi: 
self of the library facilities, and the partici ) 


pating in recreational activities at the unive 
sity made the summer of 1940 the most profitab] 


and enjoyable he has ever experienced. 

The programs were planned primarily 
teachers and other mature persons of exper! 
ence who might be interested in using the vaca 
tion period profitably and pleasantly, but who 
were not interested in working toward advanced 
degrees. Persons interested were admitted to 
these programs without the requirements of the 
regular registration, and without submitting 
credentials of past college work. A considerable 
number of school men and women from both t! 
United States and Canada availed themselves of 
the opportunity offered and enrolled in pro 
grams which they pursued for from five to 
eight weeks. 

Reports made to the adviser during the sun 
mer as well as reports sent in later by many ot 
the that the 


merit in it. student writes: “I 


students indieate idea had real 


One went to 
Ann Arbor for something quite definite and | 

My six weeks at the university wer 

“T have 


master’s degree from Columbia University, au 


got it. 


most enjoyable.” Another writes: 


past forty years of age and have taught twent 


one years. I am not interested in advanced de 
grees, but I regularly attended six courses as a 
credit. I felt the 


stimulation, enthusiasm and new ideas. ... A 


visitor without need fo i 


further reason for attending Michigan this su: 
mer was to make acquaintance with our state 
university, more especially with the School ot 
My wife and our daughter wer 
We had a most pleasant 


Edueation. 
also in attendance. 
summer.” 

Another writes: “As a Canadian teacher, I 
wished to be free to select methods and points 
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view for comparison rather than for inten- 
sive study.” This teacher states that she at- 
tended nearly all the lectures in the courses se 
lected; that she made a good beginning on the 


recommended readings, many of which she 
hoped to eontinue immediately after the sum 
er session closed, that she enjoyed the eduea- 
tional conferences, the facilities for badminton, 
this 


vas her “summer off,” and that “the opportu- 


swimming, seeing art exhibits, ete., that 
ty offered in the planned program has quite 
easured up to her hopes for it. “Professors 
have been cordial and the plan has provided 
both information and stimulation.” 

One man and his family eame to Ann Arbor 

a house trailer. The wife completed work 
or her master’s degree while he followed the 
planned program and the family had an outing, 


particularly on week-ends. One student writes: 


“T have learned a great deal, enjoyed the sum- 
er and feel rested.” Another says he wants 
Michigan for 


another summer of similar sort, then later try 


to return to the University of 


to obtain the same opportunity in some other 
rge university. 

At the close of the summer session, a certifi 
cate was issued to each student indieating in 
veneral the eourses and elasses attended, the 
lectures and conferences participated in and 
he other aetivities which the student had taken 
advantage of during the summer. 

Apparently the “Planned Program for Stu 
dents not Seeking Credit” met a real need the 
first year it was organized. 


GEORGE FE. CarrorTHers 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND 
ADVISER TO STUDENTS IN THE 
PLANNED PROGRAM, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE EDUCATIONAL-FINANCE WORK- 
SHOP AT THE STATE COLLEGE 
OF WASHINGTON 
THERE are items concerning the educational 
finance workshop conducted at the State College 
of Washington during the past summer session 
that should be of interest to educators in other 
states. This is particularly true because the 
workshop was not an isolated undertaking. In- 
stead, it was one of a series of efforts being 
made to contribute the services of one of the 
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state’s institutions of higher learning to the 
solution of the edueational-finaaee problems now 
facing the schools in the Pacitie Northwest. In 
discussing the background of the workshop, 
only the efforts in the state of Washington will 
be mentioned because they represent in a general 
way the efforts being made in other states of this 
section. 

During the past six or eight years, especially, 
the Washington Edueation Association and the 
State Department of Edueation have put forth 
considerable effort to seeure adequate financial 
support for the schools of the state. Committees 
have been appointed. They have made earetul 
offered 


Parts of the program of teachers’ meetings, par 


studies and certain recommendations. 
ticularly of the Washington Edueation Associa 
tion, have been devoted to a consideration of 
edueational-finance problems. As a result of 
these efforts, much progress has been made. In 
all this work, however, there seemed to be a 
that 


quately ; 


need was not being provided for ace 


namely, an educational profession 
whose background is sufficient to understand and 
to grapple adequately with the problems of bet 
ter financial support for the schools of the state 


At other 


times it caused unnecessary delay and sometimes 


This need frequently blocked progress. 


the adoption of temporary makeshifts. Al 
though part of the aim in having the subject ot 
educational finance eonsidered at teachers’ meet 
ings was to develop an understanding of the 
problems of educational finance, no well-rounded 
or comprehensive program of study was pos 
The State College of 


addition to the contributions it made to the fore 


sible. Washington, in 
going efforts, sensed this need and attempted to 
make a eontribution to its solution. 

Dur 


ing an earlier summer session a college course 


Two lines of effort have been followed. 
in edueational finanee was offered. Courses in 
educational finance had been offered during sev 
eral of the summer sessions for a deeade or more 
but the course referred to here, instead of deal 
ing in a general way with the problems in this 
field, was especially planned aecording to the 
finance problems now facing the schools. One 
other major feature of the course should be men 
tioned. Whereas previous courses in educational 
finance had been planned primarily for adminis 
trators 


this course was planned for elassroom 


’ 
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teachers as well as administrators. The inten- 
tion was to develop a broad background of 
inderstanding of the problems. There was 
therefore dual m The first was to develop 
breadth of understanding in the field. The see 
ond wa Oo develop depth of u derstanding 


Time was the chief limiting faetor 


um. The work was dealt with in a non-technical 
way, yet the aim was to make it technically 
ound, <A surprisingly large number of students 
registered for the cou There were elemen- 
tary and h-school teachers, superintendents 


and prineipats. It 


was evident during the past 


} . 
proie 


onal thinking and particularly 


‘ 


ie committee work of educational groups was 


ignificantly influenced. Together with the lead- 
ership of some far-sighted educators in the state 
nd the foregoing eontribution, effort to solve 
the finance problems facing the schools to-day 
has been direeted along several lines. 


tional-finanee workshop of 1940 was 


the second in the series of direct contributions 


made by the State College of Washington. It 
was timed so that it fit a definite need in the 
development of efforts in this seetion of the 


country. 

In order to appreciate the contribution the 
workshop made it is necessary to know its plan 
of operation and some of the possible results it 
achieved. One aim of the workshop was to offer 
a high degree of flexibility in the study of prob- 
The regular sum- 


lems of edueational finanee. 


mer-session students could enroll for the work 


and spend part of their time in the workshop. 


Others who came especially to participate in the 
workshop could register for a shorter period of 
time. Hach student eame with a problem for 
investigation or study which grew out of the 
work of committees in the state or his desire to 
study the particular problem. He worked on 
his problem either individually or as a member 
of a committee, depending on his own desires 
Through read- 
the 


other members of the 


and the nature of the problem. 


conferences, discussion, reports and 


Ing, 
exchange of ideas with 
workshop each student was given the opportun- 
ity to make an unbiased and comprehensive 
study of the problem or problems of his choice. 

It would be valuable to know the exact extent 
of the eontribution the workshop made to the 


solution of the problems of educational finance 
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in the Paeifie Northwest. Sinee this article } 
being written within a few weeks from the ti: 


the summer session elosed, any evaluation wo 
need to rest primarily on subjective judgme: 
and logic. However, to one who held many eo 
ferences with individuals and groups through 
the period that the workshop was in sessi 
there seems to be little doubt that the basis 
The of t 
problems dealt with, the number and variety o! 


much good has been laid. nature 
schoo] people registered and a knowledge of 
progress made in the thinking of individu 
members of the workshop are three major items 
in reaching the foregoing conelusion. 

The problems of educational finance will nm 
solve themselves merely as a matter of cours 
Neither can they be solved adequately by a pr 
fession with a limited amount of knowledge 
the field. 
whole 


Only when the educational professio: 
as a superintendents, prineipals and } 
classroom teachers—come to grips in a realist 

way with the vital problems which prevent ad 

quate financial support for the schools of the 

state and the nation shall we be able to secur 
sufficient funds to maintain schools in harmony 

with present-day needs of children and yout! 

While it is highly desirable to make plans and 
prepare otherwise for better schools, it is evi 

dent that any major advance will involve thi 

To that 


extent, plans for better schools will be post 


expenditure of at least some money. 


poned or handicapped significantly until funds 
become available for the support of the program 

The workshop idea is not new. From on i 
angle, therefore, the edueational-finanece work 
shop at the State College of Washington could 
be looked upon as just another workshop. It 
only when it is viewed in terms of its setting 
and the type of problems it dealt with that 
true picture of its significance in the solution ot 
the problems of educational finance in the Pacific 
Northwest ean be visualized. The workshop was 
planned as a definite part of a program of one 
of the state institutions to cooperate with educa 
tors in the state in an effort to solve vital prob 
lems of educational finance. 

The aims of the edueational-finance workshop 
as well as in other efforts put forth to secure 
adequate financial support for the schools otf 
Washington are based on the belief that th 
major item in securing adequate financial sup 








ir the schools 1s the development ot a pro 
the field ot 


tional finanee—one that is able to see thi 


nort {Ol 


on adequately informed in 


fieance of plans prepared for the support 


the schools and at the same time to exercise 
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wholesome leadership in their relationships with 
school patrons and legislators, 

LESLIE L. CuisuouM 
THE STATE COLLE( OF WASHINGTO? 


PULLMAN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


rO FORMER COLLEAGUES AND STU- 
DENTS OF THE LATE WILLIAM P. 
TRENT 
[x preparing a book on “William Petertield 
ent: Teacher and Scholar,” 1 
orrespond with former students, colleagues and 
er friends of Professor Trent at the Univer 


like to 


should 


ty of the South and Columbia University, and 
tudent at the Johns Hopkins University 
A Southern 


eral, who distinguished himself both in the 


1 the University of Virginia. 
South and in the North, will be studied sympa 

ally. FRANKLIN T. WALKER 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
WILLIAM JEWELL 


LIBERTY, Mo. 


COLLEGE, 


A PLAN OF ENDOWMENT-ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR NEGRO COLLEGES 
Iver since the foundation of Negro colleges 

problem of endowment has been intimately 
nneeted with the composition of boards of 
istees. The major edueational foundations as 
| as private philanthropists hesitate to place 
rge sums in the hands of persons who have had 
tle or no experience in administering large 


nvestment funds. 


It will be noted that the institutions having 
the larger endowments such as Hampton, Tus 
kegee, Johnson C. Smith, Lineoln, Fisk and 

lanta University either are controlled by inde 


pendent bi-racial boards of men and women of 
edueational outlook and business acumen or are 
under the supervision of national denomina 
tional boards which control the investment poli- 
cles of the institutional funds. 

It will be noted further that, among addi- 

nal institutions that have in the past decade 
launched campaigns for the seeuring of endow- 
ment funds, the same conditions prevail. Wiley, 
Talladega, Virginia Union and Bennett College 
lor Women are institutions in this latter elass. 
It is also rather significant that of the ten col- 
leges mentioned, only five have Negro presidents. 


These five presidents, however, certainly dis 


a Necro 


college president can not inspire the contidence 


prove the often repeated assertion that 


needed to obtain large sums of money for a 
progressive institution. 

Notwithstanding the record of these and other 
progressive Negro presidents, in no case, to the 
knowledge of the writer, has an institution with 


Ni froes 


been the recipient of a large gift for the pur 


a trustee board composed entirely of 


pose of endowment. Pressure has been brought 


to bear in some instances to have institutions 


under the control of Negro denominations eleet 
white men or women of influence to their boards 


} 


in exchange for a more liberal financial support. 


Some of these colleges have refused upon the 
grounds that they desire to prove that the Negro 
operating his own institutions 


‘ 
ee! 


is eapable of 


Such a motive must be given respectful consid 


eration. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
these all-Negro institutions are being outdis 


sons, by those colleges 


taneed, for financial rea 


having all-white or bi-racial boards of control 


It is unfortunate that these colleges are fight 
battle 


Many of the institutions were founded by inde 


ing a against sueh tremendous odds. 
pendent Negro denominations in a day when 
many of the states in which they were located 
had not awakened to their duty toward Negro 
edueation. They represent the passion of the 
Negro for edueation and for a wider door ot 
opportunity. They represent the Negro’s desire 
for training and development in educational ad 
ministration and control. 

The boards of such institutions are not made 
up of men and women who have had experience 
in the operation of large business enterprises. 
They have had no experience in the investment 
of large sums with proper attention to the safety 


Ne ver 


theless, they should have the opportunity to 


and productivity of such investments. 


learn such functions and to develop their insti 
tutions to higher standards of efficiency. 

A plan should be devised which, while making 
possible the retention of the Negro board on the 
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one hand, will provide for the efficient adminis- 
the other. 
pur- 


tration of the endowment funds on 


The following plan is set forth with that 
pose 


taining of git ror 


Simply stated, the plan ealls for the ob- 


endowment from philan- 
foundations with the 
that the 
would have 


three fourths of 


thropists or edueational 


explicit understanding donor—indi- 


vidual or foundation the legal right 
to appoint from two thirds to 
the membership of a bonded endowment trustee 
and investment committee which would have 
complete charge of the conservation and invest- 
ment of the endowment prineipal. 

would be separate and apart 


The 


only connection with the board would be indirect 


The committee 
from the trustee board of the institution. 
through the appointment of the Negro members, 
representing the other one third or one fourth 
of the investment committee, from the member- 
ship of the board of trustees. 

Under this plan the board of trustees would 
have full control of budgeting the income of the 
institution with the privilege of seeking the 


advice of the endowment committee when de- 


sired. It would be assumed that gradually the 
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proportion of white members on the committee 
would decrease and the proportion of Negro 
members increase until ultimately the investment 
function would be entirely in the hands ot 
Negroes with first-hand experience in controlling 
investments. There is nothing in the plan that 
would prevent the employment of a reliable in 
vestment firm for consultation. 

The advantages of such a plan are at once 
apparent. Because of increased confidence in 
the financial management of the eollege, success 
ful campaigns could be waged for endowment 
funds among individuals and foundations who 
have hitherto refused to contribute toward en 
dowment. But equally important would be the 
opportunity for the Negro board members to 
the efficient 
Is it not unfair 


obtain a practieal schooling in 
handling of investment funds. 
to condemn the Negro for having had no experi 
ence in administering large sums and at the same 
time deny him opportunity to gain such experi 
ence? The above plan should point a way out ot 
the dilemma. 
GrorGE D. WILSON 

MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


LOUISVILLE (IKXyY.) 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
Philo 3y Ros- 
ERT L. 


sophy, Education, and Certainty. 


pp. 
( Mich.) : Zondervan Publishing House. 


Cooke. x +392 Grand Rapids 


1940. 


The Pivotal Probl ms of Education. 
LIAM F., 


sy WIL- 
xix +588 pp. New 
1940. $3. 


CUNNINGHAM. 
York: The Maemillan Company. 


Iv is probably no exaggeration to say that, in 
the whole history of edueation, there has never 
been a period in which so many publications on 
the philosophy of education have come off the 
press as in the present century. Of course, for 
one thing, this doubtless indicates that the pro- 
fessional edueation of teachers is reaching a 
more mature stage. But for another, it prob- 
ably attests to the facet that education in our 
century, especially in the past two or three de- 
cades, has been beset by confusion, conflict and 
uncertainty as rarely before in the history of 


education. 


At first in this flow of educational philosophy, 
the preponderance of the literature was in ex 
position of the “Progressive” viewpoint. Re- 
cently, however, the tide has been running in 
the direetion of “Essentialism.” The two books 
under review are but the latest in this trend. 

The key concept of Professor Cooke’s volume, 
as one might suspect from its title, is “Cer 
tainty.” The last chapter but one even bears 
the same title as Dewey’s famous book, “The 
Unlike Dewey, however, 
this author finds certainty. In his final chapter, 
“The End of the Quest,” he finds it in the infall 
ible Christian seriptures which he accepts as re- 


” 


Quest for Certainty. 


vealed truth. This he does, however, only after 
his quest has led him in the early and middle 
chapters of the book through the history ot 
philosophy and the history of edueation. In 
only one of the many proposals reviewed there 
does he find seeurity. But, onee diseovered, his 
chief surprise is that this obviously sure solu- 
tion of edueation’s perplexities should have lain 
at hand for the past two thousand years with- 
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| a 


} it ever having been given a fair chance to show 
it could do. 
In spite of its near four hundred pages, the 
k news such a vast terrain that it fails, or 
unable, to give a thorough treatment of num- 
us difficulties to be found along the way. 
irtieularly does not deal with the diffieulties 
jent to differenees of opinion about what is 
wed truth. Nor does the author show in any 
the sketchiest way what the significance of 
esis would imply for curriculum, method, 
vation and kindred problems of the teacher. 
vertheless the book will probably be a contri- 
on in the field if for no other reason than 
it explicitly states a fundamentalist Protes- 
point of view on educational problems. 
\lthough the word “certainty” does not ap- 
pear in the title to Professor Cunningham’s 
e, he is no less confident that his philos- 
I phy of the 


Roman 


education 1s right beeause 
inded in the Catholie 
tal in practically all of his “Pivotal Prob- 
The 


lems fall into two main eategories, ends and 


one 


religion. 
is some phase of supernaturalism. 


The Scholastic orientation of the book 
particularly evident in the former where the 
ithor treats of human nature, its motivation, 

its method of learning and its biological, socio- 


rical and theologieal needs and objectives. 


Means are divided into curriculum, method and 

inistration. Naturally they take their form 
the ends they are to realize. Each prob- 
lem is analyzed in considerable detail and much 
To aid the stu- 


numerous 


ttention is given to synthesis. 
dent in these processes there are 
teresting charts and diagrams. 
\lthongh the subtitle of this volume states 
is an introduction to philosophy of edu- 
eation, if is at many points, as the author 
knowledges in his preface, a book on prin- 
ciples of edueation. Chapters like the one on 
the American educational ladder certainly seem 
re appropriate to a book on principles than 


t 


» one on philosophy. Again, perhaps for the 

e reason, the book seems to fall short of giv- 

; as complete a backing of philosophical rea- 
soning to certain Catholie educational practices 
as one might wish. One particularly misses a 
cussion of the theory of knowledge in con- 
nection with the content and method of learning. 


Or maybe this shortcoming is because Catholie 
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educational philosophy is viewed as merely an 
application of general Catholic philosophy and 
henee the reader is expected to look elsewhere 
But 


limitations, the book is doubtless the best exposi- 


for such an exposition. even with these 
tion of Catholic educational philosophy avail 
able at the present time. 

These books should reeommend themselves to 
every thoughtful student of education, 
When the latter first 
traditional educational 
the 
They attacked an unsuspecting and 


The “traditionalists” had 


espe 
cially the Progressives. 
commeneed to eriticize 
practices they had all the advantage of 
initiative. 
unprepared opponent. 
what advantage or disadvantage attaches to the 
inertia of the folkways. They had the great 
weight of social prestige behind them but were 
also slow and fumbling in organizing their de- 
The 


themselves together and are even moving to the 


fense, “traditionalists” have now pulled 
counter attack; witness their change of name to 
Kssentialists. They do not defend tradition per 
se but have evolved a philosophy of edueation 
around what is essential. The battle line along 
which the conflict of theory is drawn promises 
to become increasingly active so that all parties 
will be well advised to keep abreast of books 
like those under review. 

JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A RESEARCH STUDY OF COLLEGE 
ENDOWMENTS 


The Administration of College and University 


Endowments. By CuHaries R. SArrGast. 


125 pp. 


College, Columbia University. 


Pubheations, Teachers 


19-40. 


sureau of 
$1.85. 
THERE can be no question about the impor 


tanee of endowments in American institutions 


of higher edueation. Even though other sourees 
of income such as student fees, current gifts and 
grants and publie appropriations have come to 
fill a major place in the financial picture of 
higher edueation, nevertheless endowment is still 
depended upon for a sizeable portion of the total 
ineome. 

Doctor Sattgast in this small volume has made 
an effort to cover practice and principles relat 


ing to the management of endowment funds with 
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particular reference to the qué stion ol producing 
maximum income in a continuous way. 

Ifis book deals with a small but rather eare 
fully selected sample—45 of the 700 institutions 
included in the American Couneil Directory, and 
of the 1,700 listed by the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
ion. A 
for the data 


ever, appear to have been carefully adjusted to 


¢ 


questionnaire was chiefly depended 


required. The returns, how 


upon 
constitute as aecurate a basis for the conclusions 
as could probably have been evolved. The meth- 
ods of evaluating the returns are highly mathe- 
matical in character, making the results not so 
readily understandable to the layman. However, 
the conclusions based on the statistical analyses 
are simply and clearly stated. 

The book concerns itself chiefly with the ques- 
tion of “reduetion of risk” in the investment of 
endowment funds through sound methods of in- 
this 


way, it is held, income is stabilized at as high 


vestment policies and management. In 


a level as is consistent with economie conditions, 
The volume minimizes the interest of the author 
in the proteetion of principal, but it would seem 
that reduction of risk with respect to income 
inevitably results in higher protection of prin- 
cipal. As the author recognizes, safeguarding 
of principal is equal in importance to produc- 
tion of income. 

The that the 


best income results were seeured in institutions 


author reached the conelusion 
“(1) that have investment committees, most of 
whom could be classified as specialists in the 
field of finanee; (2) that maintain facilities for 
doing investment research; (3) that have funds 
in exeess of $1,000,000, and (4) that may be 
classified as privately supported non-chureh-re- 
lated institutions or state universities.” He 
further found that it made little difference as to 
the type of research whether “reliance is placed 
on an investment counselor or on research within 
the treasurer’s offiee.” 

One can not help but be impressed in reading 
this book by the amount and quality of service 
rendered to these institutions by members of 
their boards of trustees. Doctor Sattgast’s re- 
port emphasizes the character of this wholly 
voluntary contribution to the maintenance of 
the face of the difficult 


economie conditions of recent years, the results 


higher edueation. In 


secured by the institutions studied are striking, 
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both tor the amount of income seeured ar 
the closeness of the relation of various instit 
tions to each other when funds are managed | 
competent committees and business orga: 
tions. 

The book gives additional interesting stat 
about the make-up of portfolios in diff 
years, some phases of which have been cove: 
in other studies, and the volume does not 
to add materially to information already ex 
ing. It does, however, assemble some rathe: 


portant conclusions with respect to por 
diversification. 

The final principles that have been arriy: 
as a result of the study are also not altogether 
new, but they are all worthy of continued er 
phasis : 

1. The principal of the fund shall be maint 
forever inviolate and the income alone shal! 
made available for institutional use. 

2. Investment committees shall be composed 
men of good character, sound judgment and exe 
tive ability, who have been selected because of 
special training and suecessful experience in 
field of finance and investment. 

3. All investment officers and all members ot 
shall 


times with adequate and accurate information 


investment committees be provided at 
cerning their investment program. 


4. The investment portfolio shall be diversit 


carefully to distribute risks over a large m 


of investment holdings, each and every one 


which shall have high investment quality. 


5. Risk shall be transferred, in so far as 
sible, to funds especially created for that pury 
(This should be done by establishing a resery 
count in which profits on sales of securities 
credited and against which losses can be charg 
also, whenever possible, reserves to stabilize 
come. ) 

6. Proper custodianship shall be establish 
provide for the maximum safety of the secu 
against destruction, loss or theft. 

7. Investment committees shall at all times has 
access to full and accurate information regarding 
(Adhere! 


the results of the policies pursued. 
to the recommendations of the National Commit! 
on Standard Reports is considered fundament 


While the record of the institutions studied 
favorable from the standopint of conservatism 
and good results, one is nevertheless impres:ed 
by the evidence of investment in institutional 
properties of a non-income-producing charac'e?. 








— € 
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other properties of an income-producing — adaptation of personality. The contrast of the 
acter in the face of rather strong reasons old and the new is sharply, clearly and force 
nst such procedure. One is even more sub- fully developed, with powerful and convineing 

the statement that “endowment funds logie in behalf of the functional type of umit 
anal mes used as current funds un.er the that gets into aetion in the life of the learner. 
e of investments.” Under the basie inter- The book supports this line of thought by a 
tion of Dr. Arnett on the meaning of masterful selection of the essentials of the or 


1 


wment, the principal of the fund must be — ganismie psychology as related to learning, ten 


ined inviolate. The author states eondi- sion reduction and integration. So far all is 
he diseovered them within the institu- excellent, sound and well done. 
-tudied, but he agrees with Dr. Arnett that Then follow over a hundred pages of specimen 


theeation in any form, even temporarily units to reveal the contrast between units of 


however well intended, ean not be looked adaptation and units of subject-matter. The 


as a proper recognition of this fundamen- first group of samples is of the subject-matter 
neiple. type; they are truly as dead and as discouraging 
\y, Sattgast’s volume is clearly and concisely a lot as those to which we are accustomed in 
en, is well printed and contains a useful the traditional school. They fail to excite us, 
rraphy. It is valuable for study or refer- and they would not excite children very much. 
by all persons who are concerned with the They serve the authors’ purpose well; they 
nsibility whieh it discusses. reveal a zero point from which to measure prog 
Lioyp Morey ress when we see the second type. 
ROLLER, Then follow examples of units of adaptation. 
IVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Some of these are excellent, others unfortunately 
chosen or presented. The units on conducting 
LIGHT ON UNITS OF LEARNING meetings, on cutting dress-patterns and on per 
'rneiples of Unit Construction. By ArtHuR J. sonal grooming are obviously definitely active 
jones, kK. D. GrizzELt and W. J. Grinsteap. adaptation units, and quite consistent with the 
x + 232 pp. MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 1939. preceding argument. Mixed with these are units 
indamentals of Secondary-School Teaching— on appreciating lyrie poetry, appreciating 
With Emphasis on the Unit Method. By Roy geometry and being sensitive to scientifically 
() BILLETT. XxVvl + 67] pp. Houghton Mifflin derived truth, which in effeet might easily be 
Co. 1940. used by some to put the cloak of respectability 
\ “unrT”’ is defined in so many ways by dif- on a host of “units” such as “appreciation of 
j ferent writers that we get little common under- _ the irregularity of irregular verbs,” or anything 
nding of the term unless we see samples along — else that has ever been in the curriculum. Thus 
ith the definitions. Both of the above books the authors built a house of brick, and a good 
re enlightening because they discuss units and — one, but left a small crack in the door by which 
illustrate them very extensively. Nearly the “big bad wolf” of non-vital subject-matter 
{ the space of the first book is used for ex- will probably seek to enter. 
amples, while the latter book eontains almost Billett’s book is more general in seope and 
vlity pages of such specimen units. purpose. It is a complete treatise on secondary 
The Jones book strikes a dynamie note at the curriculum and method, with much of the Jones 


£ tart by asserting that a unit which does not idea of units running through it as a core or 
esult in actual adaptation of behavior is inade- backbone. He eriticizes the Herbartianism of 


at 


ite as an educational instrument. It shows the Morrison units, which often fell short of true 
hat many of the former units lacked behavior personality adaptation. He argues for science to 
itcomes, that they were aimless, or fragmen- change pupils instead of science for its own sake. 

ry, or atomistic, or factual, or unified around His reasoning is in favor of the functional type 

d was rather than around deeds. It shows how of unit, although the apposition of the new and 
Morrison’s units often fell short of Morrison’s — the old is not so emphatically set forth as in the 

wn statement that a unit should result in an Jones book. Furthermore, this line of reasoning 














is diluted by the inclusion of other material made 
necessary by the broader scope of the book. 
The specimen units in this book have the 
ame characteristic as was mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Jones book. Those on woodwork- 
ing, typing and the creative designing of textiles 
are obviously functional. Those on agriculture, 
mystery stories, immigration and weather seem 
to open the door for the “big bad wolt” beeause 
they are topical instead of active in nature. 
The fact that they are on important or signifi- 
cant aspects of American life ean not alone be 
used to justify them as examples of functional 
units. Their statie form as presented will be 
used as a self-justification by advocates of Jess 


significant subject-matter. 
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Billett’s chapter on the classroom laboratory 
is an excellent support for the dynamic and 
functional types of units which are advocated jp 
the book. 

In justification of the sample units in bos} 
books, it should be said that it is difficult to ge: 
from actual teaching situations the kinds 0} 
units that are advocated. When more teachers 
begin organizing more units of the types ady 
cated, professors of education will have bette: 
supplies of samples to be used for such illustra 
tive purposes. This is another case in which th 
advances in theory and in practice are mutually 
complementary. 

C. C. Crawrorp 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INFORMING COLLEGE FRESHMEN OF 
THEIR SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE- 
TEST SCORES 

THs article summarizes the replies from 331 
institutions to a questionnaire entitled, “Should 
College Freshmen Be Informed of Their Seores 
on the American Council on Edueation Psy- 
chological Examination?” The questionnaire 
sought to determine the extent to which advisers 
give the student a knowledge of his seore and 
the opinions of educators on the advisability of 


this procedure. 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How many freshmen took the Psychological 
Examination last year? 

2. About what percentage of them were given 
their exact seore or rank? 

(a) When and how were the scores presented to 
the students? 

(b) Did the presentation of the score provide 
for careful interpretation of the score, and for 
guidance of the student? 

3. About what pereentage of them were told 
their test results in a general way only; te., 
‘*below average,’’ ‘‘about average,’’ ‘‘above aver- 
age’’? Describe. 

4. Please cheek the statement below which most 
nearly states your opinion: 

Seores on the Psychological Examination should 
be given: 

a. To all freshmen 

b. To low ranking freshmen 

e. To high ranking freshmen 





d. Only to those whom the counselor deems 
essential to effective guidance. 

e. Should not be given to students at all whik 
they are freshmen. 

5. Do you direet the personnel program in 4 
institution? 

6. Do you serve as a student adviser? 
Remarks: 

The questionnaire was mailed to 356 institu 
tions that used test results from the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination for guidance purposes 
during the college year 1938-39. 

The total number of students tested by these 
institutions was 75,970. This is a close approxi- 
mate rather than an actual count, as a tew 
institutions gave an estimate of the number of 
students tested rather than the exact number. 


RESULTS 
The institutions reported a wide variety of 
practices in the matter of giving the students 
the knowledge of their tested ability. One hun- 
dred sixty-eight institutions reported that none 
of the freshmen were given their exact percen- 
tile scores. However, some of these institutions 
in reply to question three, stated that they did 
give some of the students the information in 4 
general way. Only 81 of the institutions kept 
the test results strictly within the administra- 
tion, not giving any student information, specific 
or general, about his score. At the other ex 
treme, 21 institutions gave all of the freshmen 
their exact percentile scores; five institutions 
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lowed the practice of giving 100 per cent. 
the freshmen their general positions in the 
ribution of scores, and 12 other institutions 
ve some part of their group (for example, the 
chest 10 per cent.) 
scores and the remainder of the group, their 
There were in all 38 


their exact percentile 


approximate standings. 
stitutions wherein 100 per cent. of the fresh 
en came to have some knowledge of their men- 
tal ability. In general, where the student was 
ven his seore, he reeeived with it what was 
believed to be a reasonably careful interpreta- 
tion of the seore and fairly adequate guidance. 

Table I shows a distribution of the institu- 
ons aceording to the practice of informing 
ents of their score, or of their general level 


tud 
of ability. 
TABLE I 
PRACTICE OF 331 INSTITUTIONS RELATIVE TO IN 


FORMING FRESHMEN OF MENTAL ABILITY 
SCORES 


Number of 
institutions 
informing 
students 
when both 


Number of 
institutions 
informing 
each propor- 
tion of stu- 


Number of 

institutions 

informing 
each propor- 


reentage 
f students 


informed tion of stu- ante toni specific and 
dents per- results ina general 
centile score : neral sas methods are 
Bt ‘ ~~ combined 
0 168 Lex* 81 
1—1G S1 TY RO 
»D oo oe 64 
6-50 13 21 26 
1—75 7 & 99 
90 Ss Pe 10 
1-99 0 3 5 
1Oo 3 21 5 88 
Total Insti 
tutions 331 331 331 


* This figure means that 171 institutions did not 
give any of their freshmen the knowledge of their gen 
eral level of ability. The group includes some insti 
tutions that gave a percentage of their studients their 
exact scores, 

A study of the replies indicated that there 
are no signifieant differences of practice among 
nstitutions in respect to (1) the size of the 
freshman class, (2) the type’ of institution or 
(3) the geographical location. 

In addition to summarizing questions two and 
three according to the institutional practice as 
above, it is possible to summarize the data in 
terms of the number of students given informa- 
A total of 15,140 


students, or approximately one fifth of the total 


+ 


tion concerning their seore. 


number tested, were informed of their percentile 


‘The institutions were classified in a threefold 
manner: (a) universities and liberal arts colleges, 
)) technical and specialized institutions and (c) 
junior colleges, 
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rank. An additional 12,296 students were told 
their quartile ranking, or in some other general 
wav what relation their seore bore to the average 


. ) 
for eollege 


students. Though these figures are 
based mostly on estimates (given by those who 
supervised or participated in the testing and 
counseling) rather than actual count, they indi 
cate something of the extent of the practice ot 
informing students concerning their seores. It 
somewhere near 20 per 


their 


is significant to note that 
cent. of freshmen tested are informed of 
percentile seore, and that approximately 16 per 
cent. more of them learn their score in a general 
way. 

OPINIONS 


This study of the opinions of educators con 
cerning the giving of test information to the 
student somewhat repeats the survey made by 
Johnston and Lehman in 1930.2 They received 
replies from 179 members of the American Psy- 
chologieal Association to two questions: (1) “On 
the whole, do you think it justifiable to inform 
all students as to their test seores?” and (2) 
“Do you think that such information should be 
To the first question, 


given in special cases?” 
16 psychologists replied 

“Yes,” 41 with a qualified “Yes”; 42 
unqualified “No” and 48 with a qualified “No.” 


The authors state regarding the seeond question, 


with an unqualified 


with an 


“A very large number gave an affirmative re 


ply.” 
TABLE II 


SHOULD COLLEGE FRESHMEN Br INFORMED OF THEIR 


EST SCORE 


Number of 
respondents 
answering 


Number of 
respondents 
answering 


Scores on the 
psychological 


/ } Total 
examinations 


should be given sa on d or 

a. Toall freshmen 58 43 101 
b. To low ranking 

freshmen .... 3 5 8 
e. Tohigh ranking 

freshmen ed 4 7 11 
d. Only to those 

for whom the 

eounselor 

deems it essen 

tial to effective 

guidance Send 164 14 178 
e. Should not be 

given to. stu 

dents at all 

while they are 

freshmen 17 5 52 


* Several respondents checked two of the procedures 
listed. 


2J. R. Johnston and H. 
Administration and Supervision, 26: 


C. Lehman, Educational 
609. 





’ 
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lab If shows the distribution of opinions 


Obiective comparison of these two surveys 1S 


nol p Lyle ce different groups r sponded, 
different { ns of questioning were used and the 
present study was made ten years later. The 
( d 1 t, however, that opimons on 
t} question have not changed during the past 


Manv ot those whi rep ed to the que stion 


naire ¢ n't C4 their opinions n con iderable 
detail. These tatements are not sumunarized in 
this article as such a procedure would seem to 
add little to the clear summary ol the Opinions 


reported hy Joh on and Li hman. it any slg 


nificant difference between current and earlier 


views is to be noted, it is, perhaps, a stronger 
realization of the Importa ce of this question, 
ind a desire to rest procedure on objective obser- 
m rather than on mere opinion. 
R. Kk. Compron 
‘ ss] Col ( 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


\ H. G., and H. L. HvuTron. THTumanistte 
and Pra al Val s of Modern Fore gn Lan- 


: ‘Language Leaflets,’’ No. 9. Pp. 3. 
Published under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teaehers and 
edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 1940. Single 
copies, 10 cents: special rates for ten or more 


( es. ill ord rs to ‘*The Modern 
Language Journal,’’ YS4 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, 


A brief discussion of the value of studying foreign 
Pie ereatrie: 
BosBirT, FRANKLIN. The Cu rriculum of Mode rn 
/ cation (MeGraw-Hill Series in Edueation). 
Pp. xi+ 419. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1941, $2.10. 
\ philosophy of education that is to-day emergent 
in all active phases of the teaching profession, this 
book attempts to show what education should accom 
plish in terms of daily human life, and how the 


‘ Its are to be achieved by means of those life 
aetivitic The author was a pioneer in the cur- 

( wrevision movement In fact, some of the 
notable phases of this movement started with the 
publication of his book, **‘The Curriculum,” in 1918. 
CANNON, CARL L. (editor). Guide to Library 
Facilities for National Defense (preliminary 
edition). Pp. 235. Multigraphed. American 


Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 1940. 
CARPENTER, W. W., A. G. CApps, and L. G. Town- 
ND. ‘Suggestions for a Code of Rules and 
Regulations for Missouri Boards of Edueation.’’ 
J ty of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 41, 
ation Series No. 26.) Pp. 57. 
the University of Missouri. 1940. 





DoyYLE, HENRY GRATTAN. JWill Translations Suf- 
fice ‘‘Language Leaflets,’’ No. 10. Pp. 8 


Published under the auspices of the National 


Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 1940 


Single copics, 10 cents; sp¢ cial rates for ten or 


more Coples, 


The editor of this series of “‘Language Leaflets” says 





that translations are not sufficient, either in quantity 
or quality, to satisfy the demands of historic: it 
erary or scientific scholarship “A translation is 


like the wrong side of a piece of tapestry,” says 
tobert Louis Stevenson 

FRIES, CHARLES C. Language Study in Amer 
Education (prepared by a committee of t 
mission consisting of Charles C. Fries, chairman, 
William M. Sale, and Edwin H. Zeydel, for The 
Modern Language Association of America). Pp, 
10. Published by Commission on Trends in Edu 
cation of The Modern Language Association of 
America, New York. 1940. 

Outlining ways in which language experience car 
eontribute to American education, particularly 
terms of the relation of language to thinking, the 
bearing of language experience on intellectual fre 
dom and the part that experience both in the mother 
tongue and in foreign languages can play in prepar 
ing youth for the “democratic way of life.” 

Jupp, CHARLES H. (prepared under the supervi 

of). The Modern World at Work Series. In 
cluding: No. 1, Electricity; No. 2, Standar 
No. 3, Agriculture; No. 4, Roads; No. 5, A 
mobiles; No. 6, Weather. Pp. 48 each.  Tilus 
trated. Issued by the NYA. 1940. May be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each. 
This series of illustrated pamphlets, designed for use 
in civic education, was prepared with the coopera 
tion of the General Electric Company, the Rural 
Hlectrification Administration and the National Bu 
reau of Standards. Text by David Cushman Coyk 
Special rate for 100 or more copies. 


a 


ANDEL, I. L. (editor). ‘¢Problems of Adult 

Edueation.’’ Seventeenth Edueational Year 

of the International Institute of Teachers ¢ 

lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xiii + 397 

Bureau of Publeations, Teachers College, Colum 

bia University. 1940. $3.70. 

A conspectus of the many-sided aspects of adult 

education in different parts of the world. 

SEITZ, CHARLES FE. ‘‘ Research and Investigational 
Activities in Agricultural Engineering at V. P. 
I.’’ (Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, Decem! 
1940, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute.) Pp. 
58. Illustrated. Published by the institute 
1940, 

A summarized report of progress, prepared primarily 
for non-technical readers. 

Shall Nazis, Communists and Other Anti-Democrat 

Gro (ps in the United States Be Allowed to Mect 
Pp. 38. Mimeographed. New York, December 
15, 1940. 
The first of a series of memoranda which will be 
prepared by the Committee of Correspondence of_ thi 
Council for Democracy, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. These memoranda are designed to deal 
with concrete and vital issues confronting the ci 
zen concerned with the defense of democracy. 

TURNER, JOF, and JAMES W. PUTNAM (editors 
Life Begins at Seventeen—A Streamlined Inven 
tory. Pp. iii+ 101. Tlustrated. Witan Pul 
cations, Lawrence, Kans. 1941. $1.25. 
Litiquette for young men, 

WaAPLES, DouGLAS, BERNARD BERELSON, and FRANK 

LYN R. Brapsuaw. What Reading Does to Peo 

ple (The University of Chicago Studies in Li 

brary Science). Pp. xi+222. The University 

of Chieago Press. 1940. $2.00. 

A summary of evidence on the social effeets of read- 

ing and a statement of problems for research. 











